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LITERATURE. 


ROSELEAVES. 
BY FREDERICK TENNYSON. 


Down in the dimness of a broken Vase 
I found a dead Rose, ghost of Long-ago, 
Faint-smelling as ae lee of other days, 
Sad as sweet hopes remember’d, wan as woe. 





Steep’d in the odorous essence of the flower 
The urn breathed holy as a silent tomb, 
Where o’er fall’n Truth lamenting Memories shower 
Perennial tears, to make her ashes bloom. 


Fast as its breathings rose like blissful clouds, 
Fair phantoms upward on the vapour curl’d, 
Sweet resurrections breaking from their shrouds 
Stood pale before me, like an ancient World. 


To me the veil of Time was rent in twain, 
Eve changed to Morn, the Moon into the Sun, 
Behind the cloud of days I saw again 
A feast, a bridal, and first of June ! 


And One I see, as pleasant to my sight 
As though I saw thro’ some gold rift of Morn 
The Goddess of the Spring come forth in light, 
With flowers, and songs, and beauty earthward borne. 


She gave it me that golden morn of June, 
Peerless in beauty, pearl’d with trembling dew, 
Emblem of her gone from the earth too soon, 
The flower of youth, the tender and the true. 


The dew, like gems fall’n from the front of Day, 
Stood on it, stainless as her virgin tears ; 
Those dewdrops are for ever shed away, 

And she shall weep no more for endless years. 


The very music seems to hover by, 
The songs we sang together in the bower, 
I hear that ghostly music with a sigh, 
The lips are dust that rain’d the silver shower. 


The wither’d petals of the crimson Roze 
Are fewer than the Summers that are fled 
Since it was gather’d, and its glory shows 
Dim as the vanish’d beauty of the Dead. 


But still ’tis sweet as her undying words, 
Her love, that echoes when no longer spoken, 
And, whispering thus of its own prime, records 
Her youth, and beauty, by the self-same token. 


As each pale leaflet sadly falls awuy, 
With unavailing grief my heart is stirr’d, 
And each pale leaflet lingering in decay 
Is graven with a sweet remember’d word. 


Before my aged eyes the vision set 
The fair I was, and ihe forlorn I am ; 
For, tho’ this body casts a shadow yet, 
The living Is and Was are not the same. 


; As is the vacant shadow to the man, 
My soul unto itself was dimly shown ; 
Till from that death in life new hope began, 
The Living and the Dead my yet be one. 


No more for ever shall that Morning be, 
That self-same rose no more shall blossom here, 
Thus to be gather’d ; but the parent tree 
Bears flowers as rich with every passing year. 


» Oh! the soft eyes that saw it on the spray— 
The hand that pluck’d it—and the foot that bore— 
The smile that graced it on that Saummer-day— 
When that returns, I can behold no more. 


No shower shall rear the rose upon its stem 
For evermore—yet mourn not for the just, 
The loved, the fair—no tears recover them— 
And sorrowing souls are sadder than the dust. 


Ob! rather , and mourn that from our hearts, 
When Youth’s long Summer-day is at its close, 
The Joy of Nature, and the love departs, 

More fieetly than the odour from a Rose. 


Mourn, that thy life, a torn and wither’d leaf, 
Flutters, and falls, and in dejection lies, 
Rent with a cares, and wan with grief, 
While her glad Spirit like sweet odour flies. 


—S—— 


THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


The Mediterranean Sea has always afforded a favourite and fertile 
theme to naturalists and geographers ; its shores are pre-emirently lands 
of story and of song ; and it has been the theatre of events that have em- 
ployed the historian ever since history began. The beauty aid grandeur 
of its natural features have suggested images for the loftisst poetry ; 
they have furnished scenes of inexhaustible attraction to theartist ; an 
the memories and monuments that linger on the Mediterranean shores 
give them an unrivalled interest for the architect, the antquary, and 


By its eastern waters Art and Poetry, Eloquence and Philosophy, had 


the whole world and the destinies of the human race. Upon this splendid 
sea, “ navigation,” in the words of Admiral Smyth, “ made its earliest 
efforts ;” and it was the Mediterranean Sea that in ancient times brought 
Western Europe into communication with the lands that had long been 
the home of all civilisation. Almost every bay, every cape and noble 
promontory, from the Black Sea to the Ocean, from Neptune’s watch- 
tower on Thracian Samos to the most southerly pharos-tower of the Le- 
vant, has its place in history or poetry ; the rivers that fall into the 
Mediterranean are to this day made familiar to us by the classical asso- 
ciations of their coasts ; and undying memories of ancient genius and 
refinement give those coasts attractions that are undiminished by time. 
By the Mediterranean Sea kingdoms that swayed the destinies of the 
world flourished and fell, and its coasts are haunted by the shades of an- 
cient power. It gleams in the pages of sacred history and prophecy, for 
to the isolated Hebrew nation it was “ the great,’”’ the unknown “ sea,”’ 
and its waters may be truly said to reflect the history of thirty centu- 
ries. By its shores the picturesque remote dynasties of Egypt ruled and 
accumulated their wondrous and colossal monuments; and upon the 
Mediterranean the Phcenician traders carried colonies and commerce to 
the limits of the known world. Amidst “ Edens of the Eastern wave” 
flourished those republics of illustrious Greece— 


Immortal, though no more ; though fallen, great— 


which have left such imperishable remains of poetry, philosophy, and 
art. On Mediterranean shores rose Phoenician Carthage, and the later 
sway of that great empire which advanced, from a once-obscure town 
upon the Tiber, to the dominion of the world. And then the wonderful 
Arabian power, “ offspring of the Koran and the sword,” after subju- 
gating the African coast of the Mediterranean and the richest part of 
pain, reigned from Cordova to Mecca, and raised elaborate works of 
Saracenic architecture, to which princes of Western Europe were ere 
long to give a Christian dedication. Upon this southern sea, Norman 
princes gained a kingdom, and raised ecclesiastical edifices that at this 
day blend with Grecian temples on the lovely hills of Sicily ; and, final- 
ly, when more than a thousand years had elapsed since the events that 
had consecrated the coasts of Palestine, Christian powers established 
their dominion upon all the European coasts of the Mediterranean, and 
the chivalrous brotherhoods of warrior-monks maintained in its island 
fortresses the cause of Christendom. 
But in the present article it is proposed to take a rapid su of the 
geographical features and natural phenomena of the Mediterranean, 
rather than to indulge in historical retrospect. On looking at a map of 
this great inland sea, even the most cursory observer must at once be 
struck by the remarkable character of its physical configuration. Open- 
ing from the Atlantic, itewaters mingle at the entrante with those of the 
great ocean of the West ; while their eastern extremity, two thousand 
five hundred miles distant, is divided by only a low, narrow isthmus 
from the ocean-inlets of another hemisphere, namely, the Red Sea and 
the Persian Gulf. Its land-locked area ; its immense expanse between the 
great continents (its total periphery, following the shores of its princi- 
pal gulfs, is more than 13,000 miles, and its area in square miles is 
760,000) ; the innumerable bays which deeply penetrate its shores ;* its 
mountainous and volcanic islands ; and its straits and inner seas—for the 
Black Sea, the Sea of Azof, and the Sea of Marmora, may be regarded as 
inner basins of the Mediterranean—are not less striking features of its 
outline. Channels, in some respects as remarkable as the straits of Gib- 
raltar, connect the Mediterranean with these inner seas, which bring its 
waters to the foot of the Caucasian chain and the steppes of Russia ; and 
they flow between shores memorably connected with the history of for- 
mer times, and pi for the unchanged grandeur of their scenery. 
The archipelago of mountainous islands and lofty coasts, which those 
straits and channels penetrate, display physical features of the most ex- 
traordinary and romantic character. 

But the lofty chains of mountains which, for the most part, surround 
the Mediterranean, and the mountain-isles which stud its surface, consti- 
tute its grandest scenery. The entrance to the sea is fitly guarded by 
that stupendous monument of some distant geological convulsion, the 
rock of Gibraltar—a mass of oolitic limestone, rising to a height of more 
than fourteen hundred feet, and forming a narrow peninsula of nearly 
three miles in circuit, joined to the continent by a low, sandy neck of 
land. Then come the stupendous mountain ranges of Spain, many of 
whose snowy peaks exceed ten thousand feet in height; the Maritime 
Alps ; the “ marble-crested Apennines,” which run in parallel ridges 
through the centre of Italy to Calabria, there dividing into two branches 
after a course of eight hundred miles; the mountainous ranges on the 
eastern side of the Adriatic ; the long line of capes, headlands, and moun- 
tainous coasts of Asia Minor and Syria; and, loftier than these, the 
ranges of African mountains, which are divided from the waters of the 


Mediterranean by 
——a dry unfathomed deep 
Of sands, that lie in lifeless sleep, 
Save when the scorching whirlwinds heap 
Their waves in rude alarm. 


The Black Sea is equally bordered by precipitous cliffs, and is girt on its 
eastern side by that vast rampart of the Caucasus, which seems as if in- 
tended to divide two different races of men, and rises everywhere to a 
height of ten thousand feet, with glacier-filled valleys and gigantic peaks 
of snow. Besides these mighty barrier-ranges, a hundred mountains and 
promontories, celebrated in classic story, diversify the Mediterranean 
coasts, or rise as islands amidst its waters, from the mighty rock-fortress 
of Gibraltar at its entrance, to those marvellous straits—the Dardanelles 
and the Bosphorus—where the promontories and palaces of Europe and 
Asia border the same great stream. 

First and fairest of Mediterranean isles is mountainous Sicily, with its 
wooded heights and sunny bays; its lovely Castellamare, whose semi- 
circular bay of deepest blue is enclosed on one side by a crescent of olive 
woods rising from the sea towards the distant mountains, and on the 
other by precipices of bare grey rock that rise abruptly from the water’s 
edge ; its beautiful Palermo, whose domes and spires give the town an 
almost Oriental aspect as it spreads between hills clad with verdure and 
encircled by a framework of lofty mountains ; its rich valleys of the 
Concha d’Oro, where the vegetation is quite southern and African in its 
character, and where the eye ranges over forests of citron and orange ; 
its mountain scenery, and its monarch Etna—Sicily, where Doric temples 
blend majestic relics of Greek art with Italian beauty, on sites around 
which Nature again reigns in loneliness, and only natural features re- 
tain an impress of beauty that has resisted time, “ as if Venus still con- 
tinued to shed her favours on the land that was once consecrated to her 
worship.” 

And here we are tempted, in passing, to glance from the physical 
geography of the Mediterranean to those picturesque combinations of the 
characteristic features of the East and the West, which meet us on so 











* Thus, Sicily, though in surface actually smaller than 





their earliest seats, and events that occurred upon its coasts have aifected 


many lands of this wondrous sea, for we find them in many parts of Si- 
cily. At Palermo, for example, edifices raised by Norman princes blend 
with Moorish palaces that look like the fabric of Aladdin’s genii. The 
palaces and ecclesiastical buildings of the city are adorned with marbles, 
malachites, and lapis-lazuli, and one may traverse churches and cloisters 
that are enriched with wondrous carvin Their Moorish builders have 
encrasted the walls with mosaics wrought in porcelain and delicate plas- 
ter of variegated tints ; and roofs that rest on palm-like pillars of marble 
are pierced as with lacework, and are bright with colour and gold. In 
other parts of the island, as if in contrast to this Arabian splendour, one 
may stand beneath a weather stained and stately monument of severe 
classic art, rising on its rocky plateau, amidst the mountain scenery 
which entranced the sight of Ataeas, in a solitude that might seem to 
have escaped all contact with human industry. Thus, it is in such a de- 
sert situation that the temple of Segesta stands, the solitary monument 
of a once proud and opulent city, the rival of Syracuse and Agrigentum. 
Time has not “rounded with consuming power” the cornice-stones of this 
noble edifice, nor overthrown one of its thirty-six columns. 

In features of natural grandeur, Sardinia, and Corsica—island of moun- 
tains and forests—are likewise conspicuous amongst the islands of the 
Mediterranean, and seem to belong to the mountain system of the Mari- 
time Alps. Then, as we glance from the volcanic islands of the Cala- 
brian Gulf towards the wood-environed, tower-crowned heights of Corfu, 
and the multitudinous isles of Greece, we must not 

in silence pass Calypso’s isles, 

The sister-tenants of the middle deep ; 

for the island citadel of Malta has not only been surrounded with illug- 
trious memories by the Knights Hospitallers who there maintained the 
cause of Christendom so proudly, but is unrivalled for 
alliance of the finest and most stron; tified of 
greatest of maritime powers. 
The coasts of Greece are remar! thei 
frontage to the waters. Some of the c whic! 
are torn from gulfs of the sea, whilst the valleys 
basin-shaped hollows, enclosed by lofty walls of 
they had been filled by lakes in some remote geologic: 
shores of the Aigean, serrated by bays and islets, and abounding he- 
nomena produced by former volcani> agency, proclaim. the ancient 
power of those forces of upheaval which have ev raised the 
mountains and continents of the globe. There is not, perhaps, in these 
Waters so p an ple as the giant height of lonely Athos— 
the “ Holy Npuntain”’ - the poten Goeth seni Sek eoeeeneas 
promont »ry giose precipices o -white marble are piled magnifi- 
c i Hi mat of Ue thousand. feet above the sea, whilst in the 
wooded region below, the monastic mountaineers thickly cluster—the 
only populous government in the world where there is not a woman or 
child! In like manner, but on a comparatively miniature scale, most of 
the Lipari islands present steep, cliffy fronts on the western side, which 
plunge into deep water, sloping on the eastern side, and shelving to a 
regular gradation of soundings. 

he volcanoes, which are still active in different areas of the Mediter- 
ranean, are significant of the gigantic forces which determined the con- 
figuration of this wondrous Valley of Waters, and raised its majestic 
eminences. A volcanic zone is found to extend from the Caspian to the 
Azores, and the Mediterranean has been aptly described as undermined 
by fire. Dark, igneous rocks pervade islands of the Ionian Sea ; trachy- 
tic and trap-rocks border the Seaham, and are scattered over Asia Mi- 
nor and Greece, where volcanic districts are found that resemble in their 
structure those of Central France. Parts of Italy abound in extinct cra- 
ters, and were evidently, at some remote period, centres of volcanic 
action, now no longer exerted in those particular areas of the country. 
Of the continued energy of volcanic forces in the area of the Calabrian 
and Sicilian shores, Mount Vesuvius, the ever-fiery crater of Stamboli, 
the active volcanoes of the Lipari Islands, and the monarch cone of Etna, 
afford, of course, the most terrible and conspicuous proofs ; and to those 
ancient and gigantic volcanoes may be added the isolated craters that 
have suddenly arisen amidst the waters, and, after a brief reign of terror, 
as suddenly disappeared.* 

But igneous rocks, and lava streams ancient or recent, and craters ex- 
tinct or still burning, are not the only phenomena resulting from the 
energy of subterranean forces. The mountain chains and towering land- 
marks that now stand so steadfast in their “sublime repose,’ are the 
more stupendous monuments of volcanic forces, but of forces which Na- 
ture no longer employs on the same gigantic scale. To their action, 
however, although in a greatly modified form, we must attribute that 
gradual upheaval of some coasts and gradual depression of other 
coasts, which we may at this day witness on many parts of the Mediter- 
ranean shores. 

In many places on the western coast of Italy the sea has steadily ad- 
vanced upon the land, and some tracts have been submerged even within 
historic times. Thus, Astura, an island about six miles from Antium, 
well known to the reader as the favourite retreat of Cicero, and the 
place where he appears to have erected a memorial-temple for his 
daughter, Tullia, is partly submerged, and all traces of his villa and 
temple have been swallowed by the sea. The coast of the bay of Baia, 
on the northern shore of the gulf of Naples, has undergone great changes 
since the time when its baths and villas were restored to by the Romans. 
Their ruins may now be seen many feet below the surface of the pellucid 
sea, just as the ruins of Greek towns are seen on the submerged eastern 
coast of Candia. Neptune has taken into his embracgg the temple which 
the Romans dedicated in his honour, and the adjacent Temple of the 
Nymphs besides. And the ruins of the once-stately Temple of Jupiter 
Serapis, near Puzzuoli, afford a celebrated example of oscillations in 
this tract of land. It is supposed that the temple must have actually 
sunk, and long remained below the level of the Mediterranean at some 
unknown period ; and, as it afterwards rose again, and has again be- 
come depressed, it is continually a matter of interest to learn what may 
be its actual state, and to speculate on what may next happen to it. 
When, in the year 1750, its columns and basement-walls, then standing 
twelve feet above the sea-level, were excavated from the mixed deposit 
which covered them, the three erect marble columns then and now stand- 
ing, were found to have been perforated by a marine shell-fish, whose 
habit it is to make its cell in calcareous rock, and it was evident that 
the sea had once covered the ruins to the depth of fifteen feet. The ar- 
chitecture of the temple appears to assign it to the time of the Emperor 
Augustus. In 1814, the pavement was dry, but was only a little above 
the sea-level. In 1822 it was covered with salt-water to the depth of 
two inches ; and twenty-three years later, the water sometimes stood 
two feet above its floor, having gained at the rate of three-quarters of 
an inch yearly. From observations made in 1852, it was inferred that 
the sabeldence of the land had ceased. But all that part of the coast 



























* The reader need not be reminded of that wondrous island which arose in 
the ; 1831 in the midst of the sea, between Sicily and Pantellaria, and threw 


the waves. 








Sardinia, has a coast 
80 diversified by bays that its circuit, following the indentations of its shores, 
measures 550 miles. 


from: its cr .ter columns of burning cinders and Java, amid flames and fumes of 
sulphur, and which soon afte sank again beneath 
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instability. At Caligala’s bridge the land 
in the that the water for- 
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atic. Ravenna, formerly built on piles and surrounded 
now in midst of gardens 


Italy a similar instance of this kind of change. 

On some other parts of the Mediterranean shores similar changes have 
been produced by a different cause—namely, the accumulation of sedi- 
mentary deposit at the mouths of rivers. Thus, Aiguesmort negr a 
mouth of the Rhéne, was a port five hundred years ago, and remarkable 
as the place from which St. Louis embarked on his crusade, but it is now 
five miles from the sea. According to M. Tessier, the sea is slowly retir- 
ing from the southern coast of France, leaving behind new land or 
muddy deposits, whilst on the coast of Normandy the ocean is encroach- 
ing. The Castle of Iskanderun is not the only instance of the reti t 
of the sea from the eastern shores of the Mediterranean. Thus, the Isle of 
Lada, where the Athenian fieet rode in the days of Thucydides, is now a 
hill in the midst of a plain of alluvial deposit of Mcander; the once 
flourishing town of Miletus, having lost its harbour, bas become a heap 
of ruins ; the port of Ephesus is converted into a s' t pool ; and the 
deia of the Hermus has been described by Mr. Strickland as threatening 
to destroy eventually the harbour of the prosperous city of Smyrna. But 
in mentioning these changes we have made a digression, for they, of 





mee 
most fati’ 
AS pag oa trifling grounds, a young man named Blume,—generally | turalist, the other the part of butterfly. 


sympathised in by a public mourn! 
which were invited all the members of tbe high bourgeoisi 


I am doing ; I am come to the 


like to know, what business is that of yours?” 
about it.” 
into my affairs. And now, if you please, let me pass.’ 


to retire to your apartments.” 


goodness to take yourself off.” 


four a captain of hussars, name Fournier, indulged in this amusement) At last, General Dapont’s sword, after traversing General Fournier’s 


, his merit and his courage | thrust, struck the wall. 


earned him the epaulettes of a general of division. His aggressive tem-| “ Sacrédié !” shouted Fournier. 
per and: his address with arms, rendered his name celebrated in the an-} “ You did not expect that?” 
nals of the duel. He was invariably the victor in these unfortunate| “ Yes, I did. Directly I left my guard, I saw that I was caught, Bat 


tings ; Strasbourg had to reproach him for the loss of several of| ’tis yon who don’t expect what is going to happen.’ 
in ile motives of quarrel, and especially for having} Daring this little dialogue, one of the speakers played the part of na 


of merous family,—wbhom he had -| Well, let us see what is likely to happen.” 
y please pe ooka | without the bn gee ie moment you stir, I shall give you @ thrust in the belly. You 
misfortune are a man. 
oe SS et a re ’ “Twill ward your t 4” 
" General Moreau gave aball, to) “Im e. 
aw eee ene Be It wae de-|_ “I won’tstir my sword an inch. I will keep you pinned till you throw 


sirable to avoid the scandalous scenes which could not fail to take place | down your sword.” ; fos 
between the fellow townsmen, perhaps the relations, of the unfortunate) “Do you know that this is a very disagreeable position?” gaiq 


h styled his murderer. General Mo-| F ournier. ‘ 
ieed his’ aipdeuiie. Captain Dupont, afterwards} “For you especially. Throw down your sword, and I will allow you 


reau, therefore, * 

the general who capitulated at Baylen, to ent Captain Fournier | to quit it. 

from entering the Soom, Dupont stationed himself in acorner of| ‘No: I intend to kill you.” 

one of the antechambers, and immediately he caught sight of him ac-| Fortunately, the noise which the two generals made, was heard by the 
costed him abruptly. 


officers, who came and separated pas ar op a A ohne 

“ What are you going to do here?” tn the more reasonable of the two, now en thought of the 
ing. ! You see what | absurdity of a quarrel, which still went on after so many strugg 

a ia a tne Ml ence gree ‘asked himself whether he should not be doing right in killing Sy 

“ Are you not ashamed to come to a ball the very day of the funeral | to make an end of the matter. Besides that, he was going to get mar. 


of that poor unhappy fellow Blame? What will his friends and his rela- | ried. One morning he called on Fournier. 
tions say ?”’ 


“ Are you come to fix a day for a match ?” inquired the latter, on gag. 
“They may say what they please ; it is all one to me. But, I should ing aw a om bel inh ofa, kt cotsthe We. Listen to Oi, 1 
“It is everybody’s business. Everybody is thinking and talking Sp — isos oo the serious state of matrimony, 
“ Everybody is wrong then. I don’t like people to poke their noses ns = aad bes now lasted for slastesn yoise. I do et shh ia 
You hall og ito te ballroom.” ates $n eee So eS ee we. 
“ Because you must take yourself off instead. The General orders you — — egy . nao Se ~~ eat, aot will Sgh . _ 
3 = ; Sea : Sener. Te don’t think of such a thing!” cried Fournier, in astonishment, 
“Are you aware of the consequences of turning Fournier out of} “ I know that that is your strong point; bat, to equal the chanees, 


doors ?” we will do this, it you like. One of my friends has, at Neuilly, an inolo 


“1 do not want to hear any of your rhodomontades. Just have the | sure planted with trees, and completely surrounded with walls; there 
’ are two doors to it, one at each end. Oo a day, and at an hour to be 
« Listen!” said Fournier, ina fary. “I cannot have my revenge of | agreed upon, we will go to the inclosure separately, armed with our two 


the General, because he is my superior officer; but you are my equal ; holster-pistols ready loaded, to take a single shot with each. We will 


course, are not brought forward as examples of the continued action of| you have presumed to take your share in the insult, and you shall pay | try which can find the other, aud whoever catches sight of the other, shall 


subterranean forces in altering the relative level of sea and land. 
Of the activity of these subterranean forces, we have more terrible 


for the whole of it. We will fight!” fire.” 


“ Listen, in turn,” replied Dupont. “I have long been out of patience} ‘‘ That’s a droll idea.” 


and more impressive results in the earthquakes by which the coasts of | with you ; I am disgusted with your bullying ways; and I hope to give} Does it suit you?” 


the Mediterranean, especially in its central and eastern portion, have 
been shaken ; and which have been especially felt throughout the whole 
of that line which begins at the Euganean bills, and, exteading through 
the region of extinct volcanoes in the Roman States, is continued in that 
submarine barrier or ridge of elevation which separates the Mediter- 
ranean into two great basins, and which is marked by its active vol- 
canoes. To earthquakes the Mediterranean shores have been subject 
from very early historic times, and Roman historians have described, as 
the reader will remember, the devastation sustained from this cause in 
their days. 
Of the forces that shook the Sicilian and Calabrian shores two thou- 
sani years ago, the country to the south of Naples has lately sustained 
station ; 80, too, the eastern basin of the Mediterranean, 
io , have been repeatedly shaken by 
fatally shaken Corioth during the 
f subterranean forces seems to have 
the volcanic zone already mentioned ; 
ms to have been formerly a centre of disturbance, 
sustained the volcanic paroxysms that formerly 













But the great volcano which entombed the Roman towns of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum, and the monarch Etna of whose eruptions in the days 
of the Roman = Wwe possess such memorable notices, still throw the 

fires on the blue waters of the Mediterranean, and 


light of their luri 
display occasionally the impressive phenomena of volcanic force. Books 
have been devoted to the wonders of Vesuvius; to tah ba cone of 


Stromboli, two thousand feet in height, whose constant have given 
to it the title of the Lighthouse of the Mediterranean ; to the volcanic 
—— of Lipari Islands; and to the enduring Etna, towering 

thousand feet above the sea, girdled round by lavas older than the 
Pry and to this day occasionally spreading around the terrors of 
ts active fires. 

But it is time that we should pass to the hydrographical division of 
our subject, and briefly indicate some of the very interesting phenomena 
it embraces, 

Amongst the prominent wonders of the Mediterranean are the vast 
river-floods which it receives. Lez it be remembered that nearly half of 
all the running water of Europe falls into the Black Sea ; and that, be- 

ies the Don, the Dneiper, and the Danube, not to mention innumerable 
lesser streams of Europe, the mighty floods 6f the Rhone and the Nile 
fall into this great land-locked sea, bringing to it the melted snows of 

greatest mountain ranges of the south of Europe aud Asia Minor. A 
body of water two hundred and fifty times greater than that of the 
Thames, is brought down annually by the Nile—the wondrous Nile, 
which, coming from unknown fountains and flowing twelve hundred miles 
through Nubia and Egypt without a tributary, divides sterile sands from 
profuse vegetation, and fertilises a country which, but for its waters, 
would have been a desert. The constancy in the rise and fall of its periodic 
flood, which has probably been nearly uniform for four thousand years, 
is not the least wondrous of its phenomena. Flowing into a sea that has 
been for ages the centre of commerce and civilization, the Nile has a 
place in history from the earliest times, and marvellous monuments of 
science and empire dignify its banks. It was the connecting link be- 
tween Africa and the civilized world, and was the bighway of the earliest 
merchants in times when the western portion of the Mediterranean was 
the Mare tenebrosum dreaded and unknown. Upon its spreading waters 
was formerly borne that eastern commerce to which Thebes and Mem- 
phis are thought to have owed their ancient splendour, for the Indian 
produce which Arabian navigators of the Black Sea brought in early 
ages from the distant East, was introduced to Mediterranean shores by 
the merchants of Tyre and Sidon, and was conducted upon the Nile to 
the auntoens cities that were once reflected on its stream. It is now 
gradually entombing their ruins under its alluvial deposits, as Etna is 
covering its ancient eminences under recent lavas ; and the “ sceptred 
isle,” which was unknown to the civilized world of Egypt in the days 
when Pheenician merchants imported the produce of the tin mines of 
oma finds its pathway to Indian empire among the ruins of Egyptian 


er. 

Seeing, then, what river-floods descend to the Mediterranean, and re- 
membering that a volume of water sets in from the ocean, while no per- 
=_— current sets out to the Atlantic, the constancy in the level of 
this great Jand-locked sea bas long been regarded as one of its marvels, 
and as a phenomenon most difficult of explanation. Admiral Smyth 
does not adopt tig evaporation theory of Halley, who sought to explain 
the phenomenon by computing the weight of water raised in evaporation 
to equal the influx from rivers; and upon the whole, it seems to be pro- 
bable that an under-current sets outward, at the Straits of Gibraltar, to 
&D amount more than equivalent to the volume setting in from the 
Ocean. In some other parts of the globe, such counter-currents do ex- 
ist ; and there is this remarkable fact, that within the Straits the waters 
of ihe Mediterranean increase in specific gravity with the depth. But 
whatever the true explanation may be, there is no doubt that the surface 
of the Mediterranean basbeen maintained at nearly the same level for 
at all events two thourand years. This is apparent from many considera- 
tions into which we need not enter, and from the evidence afforded 
by old marine works, as, for example, at Civita Vecchia, Genoa, and 


arseilles, where no subterrancan movements have effected the relative 
level.—7o be concluded next week. 


—— Se 


A NINETEEN YEARS’ DUEL. 

The general attention has been recently attracted to a monstrous 
French duel. The records of such things in France precent another duel 
quite as absurd, but far less horrible. 

At the beginning of the present century, the city of Strasbourg re- 
eembled Cuca, in possessing a certain number of wrong-headed gentle- 
men who took a pleasure in getting up disputes. Soldiers of all ranks 
had ample opportunities of picking quarrels, whenever they wished it, 


ou a Jesson which you will long remember.’’ “Ten o'clock on Thursday morning—will that do?” 
. Fournier passed } sleepless night. He would have gone mad with} ‘““That’sit; agreed. Adieu, till Thursday.” 
vexation, had he not been consoled by the hope of killing Dupont. But| The hourand the day determined on, they were punctual at their rendes- 
the result of the combat was not what he expected, for Dupont gave him| Vous. As soon as they were inside the inclosure, the two antagonists 
a frightful wound. sought after each other —— halting to listen at every step. They 
* You fence well,” said Fournier, as he fell. advanced slowly, with their cocked pistols in their hands, eye on the 
“ Not badly, as you see.” watch, and ear all attention, At the turn of an alley they perceived 
“Yes; but now I know your game. You won’t catch me another | each other ; by a rapid motion they threw themselves behind the trunks 
time—as I will show whea I am well agaiao.”’ of a couple of trees ; in this position they remained for a considerable 
“ You wish for another encounter ?”” time, when Dupont resolved to act. At first he gently waved the tail of 
“ Parbleu! That’s a matter of course.” his coat just outside the tree which protected him; he then protruded 
In fact, after a few weeks’ nursing, Fournier, for the second time, was | half the thickness of the fleshy part of his arm, drawing it back again in- 
face to face with his adversary. It was now his turn. He gave Dupont | stantly. It was lucky for him that he did so; for immediately after- 
a home-thrust, with the comment : words, a bullet sent a large piece of bark flying. Fournier had lost 
“You see clearly you hold your hand too low to parry properly. | shot. { 
After you have made your thrust, you gave me time to stick three inches| [n the course of a few minutes, Dupont recommenced the same ma- 
of cold iron between your ribs.” neuvre on the opposite side of the tree-trunk, and he embellished his 
“This is only the second act,” cried Dupont. “We'll come to the| Original idea by showing the tip of his pistol-barrel, as if he in tura were 
catastrophe as soon as possible.” watching for au opportunity to fire. Holding his hat in his right hand, 
Fournier would have liked to conclude the third act by the aid of the | h? displayed it as far as the rim. In a twinkling, the hat was blown 
pistol, but Dupont claimed the military privilege which obliges officers, | Vay ; fortunately, there was no head inside it. Fournier, therefure, had 
to fight with their swords. Dupont was wise in maintaining his right, | wasted his second bullet. 
for Fournier’s expertaess as a pistol shot is still rémembered with astonish- | Dupont then sallied from his fortress, and marched up to his adversary, 
ment. He had accustomed bis servant to hold between his fingers a piece | vho awaited him in the attitude of a brave man for whom there is no fur- 
of money, which he sent flying with a bullet of five-and-twenty paces dis- | er hope. When Dupont was within a couple of paces of his enemy, he 
tance. And frequently one of the hussars of his regiment, as he gal- | sid : , 
loped past smoking his pipe, was surprised to find it smashed between| “1 can kill you, if I like ; it is my right and my privilege ; bat I oan- 
his lips, without suspecting that Fournier had amused himself by mak- | 00t fire at a human creature in cold blood. i spare your life.” 
ing a target of the tobacco-bowl. “ As you please.” d 
The catastrophe, since so we must style it, brought about no decisive; “1 pare it to-day, you understand clearly ; but I remain the master 
result ; they each received a trifling scratch. Then these two wise-heads, | Of my own property, of which I allow you the provisional enjoyment. 
annoyed at so negative a result, agreed to recommence the struggle until | But if ever you give me avy trouble, if ever you try to pick a quarrel 
one of the two should confess himself beaten, and should renounce ali | with me, I shall take the liberty of reminding you that I am the lawful 
further resistance. They therefore drew up the following little treaty, | owner of a couple of ballets specially destined to be lodged in your skull ; 
which still exists in the possession of Col. Berger : and we will resume the affair exactly at the point where I think proper 
I. Whenever Messieurs Dupont and Fournier shall happen to be within sal mye pe which began in seventeen hundred and ninety-four 
Le ears aiatlag owed iu bands) a Cach Perform half the distance, a4 only finished in eighteen hundred aud thirteen. 
IL. If one of the two contracting parties is unavoidably hindered by his mili- —— 
tary duties, the party who is free shall travel the whole of the distance, in order QU AKERS 
to ile the ities of the service with the exigencies of the present — A . 3 
treaty : _ This is certainly the most novel-loving age that has as yet appeared 
II}. No excuse shall be admissible except those resulting from military obliga-| in the world. We had supposed that long ago every subject bad found 
tions. ~ novel, but a Ellis has rapper in giving us .. ged —— on 
, ty being entered into in faith, i iti the subject. A Quaker novel is a sort of portent. e should have sup- 
mmidited with the oan een — nay posed that a Quaker prizefight would hardly have been a greater ano- 
" maly. Such, however, is apparently the nature of “ Friends at their 
This treaty was executed. Whenever the two madmen were able fe own Fireside.” Whether the authoress is still technically a Quaker we do 
meet, they fought, and the ~_ ange pe Date gore ae in the! not know ; but she certainly writes under the strongest bias in favour of 
second person, too, the most familiar form of French speech, Was ¢X-/ their priociples and some of their practices, though she appears in the 
changed between them. most friendly and sympathetic manner to be aware of the fact that there 
I am invited to a déjeaner by the officers of the Regiment of Chasseurs at | is a weak as well as a strong side to them. The book is in itself of very 
Lunéville (wrote one of them). I expect to take ajourney there, to accept this | slight importance, and it neither has nor claims any particular literary 
polite invitation. As you are on leave of absence there, we will take advantage, | merit. It is a very thin and ill-connected story about one Jacob Lair 
if you like, of my short stay, to have a poke at each other, and his family. He has a son who rebels against the strict principles of 
Or again: the a. in wy — — ——— of the — a 
I shall be passing through Strasbourg the fifth of November wit im. e yout gets, owever, into ad company, ta es to drink- 
Wb ng You will wait for me at the Hotel on Postes ; we will have a| 12g, aud dies in a pathetic manner, being first made the subject of a death- 
litte fencing. bed conversion. Of his two sisters, one is a most devoted Quakeress, em- 
7 4 bodying all the peculiarities of the denomination. She is a very charm- 
Sometimes the promotion of one of these duellists put a temporary | ing young lady, but has the misfortune to fall in love with the villain of 
stop to the regular course of their encounters. The third article of the} the book, an accomplished hypocrite, who takes to swindling and has to 
treaty enjoined respect for the military hierarchy. There is a letter from | run away from the police. The other sister, who is pretty, lively, and 
Fouraier to Dupont, as follows: has a somewhat worldly tendency, undergoes a degree of courting which 
My Dear Dvuronr—I am informed that the Emperor has done justice to your | is not very common in worldly families. A rigid but amiable Friend 
merits, by promoting you to the rank of General of Brigade. Accept my sincere | makes love to her, not unsuccessfully, in a one-horse chaise. They quat- 
congratulations on an advancement which is no more than the natural conse | rel, and she fulls in love, without being asked, with an interesting fe- 
queuce of your knowledge and your courage. For myself, there is a double mo-| reigner, who breaks his arm in the road near her aunt’s house, and is 
mye te ne aay S tattesieg 7 a. pt O Lacks Ok anaes kept there during hiscure. The first lover then comes back, and they 
permission which it gives us of haying a tura together at the first opportunity, make maiters up ; but in the interval she has a highly spiritual flirtation 


n with a clerk of her father’s, who mixes up in the oddest way an intense 
The singularity of this affair, lasting, as it did, many years, attracted | yet liberal Quakerism with an admiration for that most dismal of all 
in time the public attention. Dapont and Fournier strictly observed the | gospels the sentimental parts of Lord Byron. If it is a fair picture of 
clauses of their treaty. Their persons were marked with numerous scars ; | Friends at their own fireside to represent a young lady as having three 
they continued, all the same for that, to cut and slash at each other in| lovers at once, for each of whom she finds abuadant occupation and 00 
most enthusiastic style ; and General Fournier used to observe, now and | little sympathy, we can only say that the young Quakers of the last ge 
then, “It is really astonishing that I, who always kill my man, cannot] neration were at once ungrateful and blind to their privileges, if, as Mrs. 
contrive to kill that devil Dupont.” — é Ellis tells us, their favourite subject of conversation was the strictness of 
By-and-bye, General Dupont received the order to join the army of 


i the Society’s rules. We might, perhaps, have been inclined to guess a 
the Grisons. Dupont was not expected, and no preparations had been | priori that a body which laid so much stress on the necessity of repressi0g 
made for his reception. There was no inn on the spot occupied by the! every kind of outward manifestation of feeling would naturally intensify 
staff. The General was in vain trying to find a lodging, when he per-| the feelings which it tried to combat; and Mrs. Ellis’s book supplies 
ceived before him a chalet, through whose windows the light of a fire| very curious, because it is obviously unconscious, evidence not oaly of 
was gleaming. Dupont did not hesitate to go and ask shelter and| the truth of this coajecture, but of the great extent to which it must be 
hospitality of the fortunate inhabitant of the wooden cottage. He| applied betore its truth can be at all appreciated. z 
knocked at the door; he opened it; he entered. A man was sitting] The book sets out with ascrt of mild protest against the obvious follies 
writing in front of a bureau ; he turned his head to regard his visitor.| of Quakerism ; but as it goes on, the authoress gradually relents, and 
Recognising the unexpected guest who came to interrupt his correspond- | seems at last to preach the doctrine that uliarities of dress and lan- 
ence, he said, before the other could cross the threshold, guage oughi to be patiently endured by the members of the Society, 12 

“ Ah! that’s you, Dupont. We will have a little bit of a fence.” consideration of the value of the principles which it embodies. Upon 
“ By all means ; with all my heart,” said Dupont to Fournier, who| this we need not dwell. The subject is sufficiently well-kaown to every 
chanced to be the occupant of the chalet. And they set to work, chat-| one who feeb any curiosity about it. The real peculiarity of Mrs. Bilis’s 
ting between the passes. : book is to be found, not in what it teaches specifically, bat in its general 
“ I thought you were employed in the interior ?” said Fournier. tone. Every character introduced, with one or two exceptions, is re- 
“The minister has put me into the fourth corps.” markable principally for a certain energy and vivacity which takes very 
“ Really ! What a curious coincidence! I command the cavalry there. | differeat forms, but which are always to be found in one shape or another. 
And so, you are only just arrived ?” {t would seen as if the constant bavit of minute slf-command, the ys 
“I got out of the carriage five minutes ago.” ration from the rest of the world, and the extreme importance waich 











and ofien when they did not wish it. In seventeen hundred and ninety- 





“ And your first thoughts were devoted to me. How very kind!” atiached to the punctual discharge of common duties and occupations, 
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tendency to develope whatever capacity for energetic ac- 
the character may Many sufficiently notorious 
facts exist which supply strong evidence that this view is correct, and 
that the Quakers are, ip point of fact, distinguished by the possession of 
the very qualities in which most people would probably at first sight ex- 
pect them to be deficient. A sect of which the cardinal doctrine is, that 
the Inner Light ig the only infallible guide for human action—which 
upon every outward and visible institution as carnal and unprofit- 
able—which coasiders war as distinctly unlawful, and has so strong a 
dislike to the employment of pbysical force in any form, that its mem- 
pers sbrink from putting the law in motion, either in civil or criminal 
affairs—wight well be expected to consist of a set of gentle enthusiasts 
retiring from the real business of life, and given up to a sort of semi-mo- 
nastic dreams and ecstacies, When, however, we look at the facts, we 
find that the very reverse isthe truth. The Quakers, asa body, are al- 
most as rich as Jews. They are almost always employed in commer- 
cial affairs, and generally speaking with signal success. They are the 
keenest and most successful of bankers and brewers. Indeed they suc- 
as men of business much as the Puritans succeeded as soldiers. A 
bill-discounter has no more chance against a Friend in the same 
way of business than Prince Rupert’s dragoons had against Cromwell’s 
es. In ordinary cases, no doubt, this apparent contradiction may 
be to great extent accounted for by obvious consideration that the 
mere fact of forming part of a small and very exclusive society is an ad- 
vantage in commercial matters. It is like being a member of a close 
ration. It is also plain enough that the great mass of mankind 
never imbibe very deeply the principles of the creed which they profess, 
and tbat, if the conventional rules which it brings to bear upon them re- 
their energies in every direction but one, they will in that one di- 
rection break out with redoubled force. 

These considerations, however, do not explain the fact, that the gene- 
ral tendency of a whole religious community is what we have described. 
A large proportion of Quakers must be deeply impressed with the funda- 
mental principles of the body ; and we cannot doubt that in all religious 
communities the sincere believers give the key-note upon which the tone 
of the body, considered as a whole, ultimately depends. It would seem 
to follow that there must be a real connexion between the energy—and 

jally the social and commercial energy—which, in point of fact, cha- 
racterizes the Quakers and their leading doctrines ; and, upon consider- 
ation, we think it will appear that this is the fact. It is the natural con- 
sequence of every system of religious belief which divides life sharply 
into two halves, the spiritual and the secular, to incline those who adopt 
it to introduce a methodical strictness into the inferior sphere. It is at 
once # point of honour and a point of duty to a person who lives in a 
world of his own, to observe the usages of the world of which he is a 
member in common with other men with a certain exactness, Though 
he may look with some contempt upon the common life of all men, he 
will recognise the fact that he bas certain duties in relation to it, and 
will make a great point of discharging them. Industry and honesty, 
being recognised and practised as duties, lead to wealth ; and by degrees 
the inner light to which at first these virtues were merely humble though 
indispensable adjuncts, becomes more and more exceptional and transi- 
tory. The morality remains, and brings in its train riches, and often 
harshness and worldliness far harder than those of ordinary men of the 
world, because those who indulge them always reflect that if it would 
but shine (as it possibly may,) there is always the inner light to fall 
back upon. This is the history, not of the Quakers alone, though they 
display it most strongly on account of the close supervision which their 
organization enables them to exert over each other. It is also the his- 
tory of all religious parties and bodies which share their habit of split- 
ting the world into halves. Wesley used to say that one of his chief 
difficulties consisted in the fact that he was bound to preach industry and 
honesty, and that he found that if his disciples practised his doctrine, 
they always became rich, which destroyed the purity of their faith. The 
fact that forms of faith like these are closely connected with national 
rosperity, and the fact that they do not seem to know what to do with 
t when they have produced it, are deeply and equally instructive. They 
are the strongest of all proofs that no religion can really discharge its 
functions which does not comprehend the whole of human nature, and 
point out the links by which goodness and prosperity—the most common 
actions of life and the highest aspirations of piety—are vitally and indis- 
solubly connected. 
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THROUGH FIRE AND WATER. 


I think I must have been born with a travelling mania, for, from m 
earliest childhood, travelling has been my delight ; and destiny has so 
far seconded my desire, that I have been a traveller from my cradle. 
With pleasure [I commenced a journey, with pleasure pursued it, and 
usually with pleasure ended it. I was never sea-sick, never land-sick, 
and, in my earlier travels, never home-sick, for all I loved were with me. 
The proverb says, “ A rolling stone gathers no moss,” and I am not in 
a position to deny its truth ; but the traveller lays up arich store of 
thoughts and memories that will gladden more than gold the evening of 
his days, and before his mind’s-eye there moves an ever-changing dio- 
rama, bringing back to him the bright scenes of his youth with a vivid- 
ness that gilds the gray hairs of his age. 

My first travelling adventure of any consequence was in South Africa 
—and it now stands before me as distinctly as if it was but twelve days 
instead of twelve long years since I dwelt in the lighthouse-looking fort, 
_s on a rocky promontory overlooking the surging green sea of the 

ish River bush, from which my red-coated companions and I kept close 
watch for the Caffres, who never came within sight of our telescopes. 
What adreary and monotonous life I found it, despite the beautiful scenery 
that surrounded us, and the occasional commandoes on which we were sent 
out; and when, at the end of three months, I received orders to take 
command of another officer’s detachment, at a post nearer to the frontier, 
how rejoiced I was, for I trusted that there a more soldierly life was in 
store for me, and I knew that, at all events, I should have the pleasant 
excitement of a journey. 

_ There were two routes by which I might reach Fort Nash, the more 
circuitous of which was a wagon-track, while the sho-ter one was practi- 
cable only for horses ; despatching my baggage and servant by the for- 
mer, I set out myself on the latter, attended by a mounted ritieman, in 
the double capacity of escort and guide. And a tight Cossack-looking 
fellow was Steermann Draghooner, in his green jacket and leather 
trousers, with his rifle slung by his side, despite bis Hollandish appella- 
tion and the flat Hottentot features, half hidden beneath the peak of his 
shako, There was infinite intelligence and good humour gleaming in his 
tat-like eyes, and the white teeth that shone forth from beneath his 
Woolly moustache. Yet once or twice I could not help smiling at the 
idea of this being my protector, as I looked back at the little fellow, 
Perched, monkey-like, on the back of his large steed, following me so 
gravely down the steep rugged path leading to the nearest drift, or ford, 
across the Fish River. But as a guide he was invaluable, for I knew not 
& single foot of the way ; and therefore, as soon as we reached the bank 
of the river, our positions changed, and Draghooner putting spurs to his 
horse, trotted on in advance. 

Before us glided the river, filling almost to the brim its canal-like bed, 
for there had recently been rainamong the mountains ; while the rapidly 
Tising tide was still further increasing its volume. Crossing the river 
obliquely, there was a line of broken water, rising occasionally into 
surges, which burst with a hoarse murmur, and lost themselves in the 
whirling eddies the opposing currents caused to froth imn:ediately above. 
This line of breakers covered a ridge of rock, shelving irregularly on the 
lower side, and precipitous on the upper, ils summit being our path 
across the river ; a sufficiently perilous one at any time, for it is only 
duriog very low tides that the eye of the steed or his rider can see where 
the foot of the former is to be placed ; but now, rendered infinitely 
— by the unusual depth of the stream and ite increased 
wn with his usual quiet t, the Hottentot brought his horse to the 
. ink, and the animal stepped into the water with a readiness which must 
uy been the result of experience ; for my own English-bred horse at 

+ refused to follow his example, rearing and curvetting on the bank, 
as if resolved not to wet a fetlock. At length, considerable coaxing, and 
the sight of the troop horse far in advance, induced him to enter, when 
= went picking his way cautiously along his unseen path, as if he knew 
the truth—that a single false step would send him over the ledge among 

he gurgling eddies which wreathed themselves almost within reach of 
my band. But he betrayed no further repugnance to the foaming waters, 
— and then a snort when they surged up unpleasantly near his 

I had advanced nearly to the middle of the riy 
Part where the breakers were becoming larger, aon ends yen wie. 
apparently close at hand, startled me, and sent my horee plunging al- 
most over the ridge. I looked hastily round, but nothing was to be ob- 
Served except what appeared to be an old shapeless boat, tarned bottom 
oe coming floating down with the stream. Could that sound, I thought, 

the smothered cry of some unfortunate being drowning beneath the 


overturned boat? and I spurred on my horse, hoping I might be in time 
to aid a fellow-creature perishing -so near. : 

Another moment, and the old boat reached the ridge, and immediately, 
to my astonishment, began to rise above it, higher and higher, until there 
stood out in contrast with the snowy foam a huge black head, with two 
gleaming tusks. Both horse and rider stood still and silent with amaze- 
ment, as next came forth the shoulders, and then the body and rock-like 
legs of an enormous hippopotamus, down whose wrinkled sides the slimy 
mud, which the water had diluted without being able to wash off, rolled 
in inky rivulets, while the huge creature puffed and panted as if wearied 
by the effort he had made, 

I felt more astonished than alarmed at the sight of my new neighbour, 
for I knew that a meeting with hippopotamus is rarely dangerous, if 
he is not meddled with; and I confidently expected he would shortly 
continue his route down the river. But, to my great discomfiture, he 
turned sharply to the right-about, so as to face me, and commenced his 
rolling march towards the shore along the very path in which I stood. 
My horse started back, neighing in affright, and became nearly unmanage- 
ble, while onward the monster came, splashing recklessly among the 
breakers. Had I been on dry land, or in smooth water, I would have 
turned round, and fled without striking a blow in my owndefence. As 
it was, I dared not venture on such a step, lest my horse should stumbl 













fire died out, and Steermann, wrapping himself 
beside it. We must have slept for aaa when 
by the loud neighing and stamping of the hors 
scious of a suffocating sensation, as though 
over me, and covering me with its burning sa 
ing sound seemed filling my ears. 
— op instantly, = the oppressive heat was. 
ouder than ever was that strange sound, while the whole at 
seemed filled with a lurid glare. Calling on Steermann, I oeeirte me 
feet, and looking round me, saw that we were enclosed by a wall of fire. 
On every side were long forked tongues of flame leaping up wildly into 
the air, or springing on the scattered acacia-trees, and wreathing them 
with their fearful beauty for a few moments, till they fell into the blaz- 
ing sea below ; for like billows of fire did the conflagration rage, rollio 
along with almost incredible speed, as the dry prairie-grass yielded 
quickly to its influence ; while, above all, the deep, hoarse voice of 
the furious element rose in triumph. 
Thus surrounded, my companion and I stood beneath the trees beside 
our struggling horses, while the hot thick smoke that now began to roll 
in volumes over us, oppressed our breathing, and confused gr scarcely 
awakened senses ; while the burning belt drew rapidly closer. It was a 





and be swept down the river, with whose course and dangers I was un- 
acquainted. The only plan, therefore, left me was to retire before the 
intruder as 1 would from the presence of royalty—that is, backward ; 
and a very difficult matter I found it, for my horse was trembling with 
fear and anger, as he gazed with starting eyeballs on the immense crea- 
ture before him, and restive at being forced backward along a path the 
dangers of which he knew, but could not see, and of which I myself 
could only guess the direction by the line of foam stretching before me. 

Meanwhile, the new-comer, rolling lazily along, drew every moment 
nearer, yet still appeared unconscious of our presence, unless { was cor- 
rect in funcying that there was a wicked gleam twinkling in his small 
suuken eye. How much force that thought added to the desire already 
boiling within me, to discharge my pistol into that sole vulnerable spo 
But prudence deterred me, by reminding me how small was my chance of 
slaying my adversary compared with that of enraging him ; and so, with 
the best grace I could, I retreated along the path I had found so difficult 
when advancing. Butoh! when we reached the shallow water, and 
turning off, were able to dash along the bank, how wild a neigh of joy 
ee from my horse’s lips—if ever there was an equine “ huzza,” it was 

at! 

When my eteed’s mad gambols were over, and I had space to look 
round me, there was the hippopotamus rolling slowly after us. But he 
soon turned off towards the river, and let himself luxuriously down into 
a huge mud-pond among the sedge, breathing forth his satisfaction in 
mae grunts, that sent the birds fluttering off from the neighbouriug 

ees. 

Having seen the enemy thus safely disposed of, I returned to the 
drift on the farther bank of which Steermann Draghooner was standing 
in evident astonishment, and once more essayed to cross the ridge. But 
scarcely had my horse entered the water, when I found the tide was now 
nearly full, and that he was compelled toswim. However, the animal’s 
blood was up, and he made no difficulty, but breasted the rushing waters 
gallantly, cutting bis way through them with the boldness and grace of 
a water-dog. It was well he possessed the energy and courage, for, as 
we got further into the stream, I perceived that, no longer opposed by 
the tide, the swollen current was running rapidly, and that we were ua- 
able to hold our way. Further and farther it swept us, despite my good 
steed’s efferts and the encouraging cries of Steermann ; and though we 
gradually neared the other bank, I began to think the passage of the 
Fish River would prove a more serious matter than I had anticipated, 
for the grassy bank was begioning to be checkered by patches of imper- 
vious jungle, which I feared would shortly prevail. But I need not have 
troubled myself ; for the next minute my horse threw back his head, 
striking me on the forehead, and sending me reeling from the saddle. 

When I recovered recollection, I was lying on the grass a little below 
the drift, and the first object that met my eyes was the dripping form of 
Steermann Draghooner bending anxiously over me. My gallant little 
escort! He bad thrown himself into the water, and at the risk of his 
own life saved mine. Brave-hearted Hottentot! how little he made of 
the deed, and how little he comprehended my gratitude, or the reason 
that made me thenceforth his fast friend. Meantime, left to himself, my 
horse had scrambled to land, aud now stood with drooping head awaiting 
my recovery. But it was more than an hour ere I was fit for the weary- 
ing walk up the steep hill which bounded the Fish River valley on the 
— side, where the rocks and stumps obliged us to lead our 

orses, 

At length the ascent was achieved, and gladly we vaulted on our 
steeds to refresh our spirits by a canter over the level prairie, and make 
up in some measure for lost time. On we went, laughing to see the won- 
drous bounds of the springboks, or Cape antelopes, and the ungainly 
carriage of the ostriches, as they sped along in mortal terror at our ap- 
pearance. At length some dark specks became visible at a distance on 
the plateau, but were soon lost again among the groups of trees that 
dotted the plain like islands in a grassy sea. I inquired of my com- 
panion whether they were hartbeests or gnus—two auimals [ had never 
seen, 

“ Dem Caffre, sur,” replied Steermann, drawing near; “ and dey got 
no pass.” 

“ How do you know ?” I asked. 

Cos dey hide. Ah, de black tief come for plenty troobles,” ejacu- 
iated my escort, shaking his head with an air of experience. 

Having no opinion to give, I held my peace, and rode quickly on, di- 
recting my course by the green isles where the black specks had taken 
ehel er, mentally resolving to inquire into the truth of the Hottentot’s 
suspicions. As I drew near the groups of trees, the light feathery foli- 
age of the acacias that composed them forbade the thought that they 
could conceal a Bushman, far less a party of stalwart Caffres. At last 
I approached one which the thickly clothed branches of the laurel and 
the wild plum rendered nearly impervious. Here, if anywhere, were the 
fugitives ; and cantering round to the opposite side, followed by Steer- 
mann, I came on a party of four coal-black Caffres, crouched beneath 
the trees, each with his bundle of assagais laid close by his side. 

Calling Draghooner forward, through his interpretation 1 demanded to 
see the pass by which alone a Caffre was entitled to enter the territory 
between the Fish River and the Keiskamma, and then only unarmed. 
My trusty attendant had divined rightly, for there was no pass forthcom- 
ing, and the clumsy excuse they made of having lost it on the way, was 
too palpable ; so, assuming an air of official dignity, I reproved them 
for being found in the neutral territory without a proper authority, and 
commanded them to return at once into Caffreland. But even while 
speaking, there came over me a sense of the ludicrous, in the idea that I 
with but the two rifle barrels of my escort at command—for my gun had 
been lost in the river, and my pistols wetted completely—sbould thus 
defy men, who had each, lying by their right hands, the price of five 
lives. Fortunately, the Caffres did not view the affair in the same light, 
but with an affectation of great humility, they gathered up their wea- 
pons and karosses, and departed across the flat, comforting themselves, 
probably with the reflection, that any other moonless night would serve 
their turn as well. 

Having arranged this business, I was at liberty to pursue my journey, 
through the tall grass among which we had now entered, reaching some- 
times to our horses’ knees, at others nearly to our own, wasa great impedi- 
ment to our progress. Owing to this, together with the long delay at the 
drift, night fell while we were still many miles from Fort Nash ; the road 
was bad, too, and there was no moon, so we had nothing for it but to un- 
saddle beneath the nearest acacia patch. This necessity ia so delicious 
a climate we should have regarded as no great hardship, had we only 
been provided with supper; but though many a buck and hare had 
crossed our path that day, we had been in too great a haste to draw trig- 
ger at them ; co our repast consisted only of a few biscuits and the con- 
tents of my hunting-flask. 

But short-commons and fatigue appeared to have no effect on the 
spirits and energies of Steermanu Draghooner, who bustied about as if 
all the duties of an establishment devolved on him—knee-haltering the 
horses, and turning them off to feed—gathering sticks and making a fire 
on a spot he had previously denuded of the tall, dry prairie-grass that 
covered the whole region—searching about to discover whether any 
birds or hares resided in our neighbourhood, or any ostrich-eggs had 
been deposited about ; and though all his quests were fruitless, still, not 
losing heart, but whistling, as with a wisp of grass he rubbed down the 
horses before he tied them to a tree, to insure their being forthcoming 
in the morning. Long after fatigue and my river-adventure had made 
me glad to roll myself in my cloak, and mukiug a pillow of my saddle, 
stretch myself on the soft, dry grass, 1 could see his dark form sitting in 
the fire-light ; and every now and then, as I stirred in my sleep, the 
tones of his low, sweet voice, as he sang the long- drawn cadences of 
Dutch bymns, echoed in my ear. 





At length the Southern Cross had mounted high into the heavens, the 








fearfal t, and we gazed on the scene around us in sile 

Heaven grant that when death really comes, he may not were in that 

guise. Suddenly the Hottentot beside me cried in a sharp, bitter tone : 

‘ ae rascal Caffre, dey fire de grass all round—hope roast us like 
ack ! 

“Then we can do nothing?’ I said, roused from my bewilderment, 

“Noting, sur; only die,” was the desponding reply. “We got no 
wings to fly, and would need jamp higher than springbok to jump dat 
fire. Oh, it hard to die while Caffre laugh!” he added bitterly. “If me 
could only catch him!” and he raised his rifle menacingly, the next mo- 
ment he threw it down in despair ; then going over to his horse, he took 
his head silently between his hands, and leaned his own face upon it, 
The horse ceased its restless stamping: they were friends, that horse 
and man, and it seemed as if the fond caress brought comlort to the 
hearts of both. 

But it is not in the nature of an Englishman to yield his life without 
a struggle to save it. I looked round. The onward roll of the fiery 
waves made the view a narrow one: I glanced at the trees above our 
heads, but the sight of one blazing not far distant reminded me that they 
too would share the general destruction. Thea I thought of the grass : 
could we not tear away sufficient—for men work hard when the wage 
is life—to permit us to stand in safety, though the flames raged around 
us? I made the attempt, but the strong wiry grass resisted ; I only cut 
my hands. How bitterly, now when too late, I repented our want of 
caution in passing the night where there was no water: but our horses 
had drank half an hour before we stopped, and it was some distance to 
the next vly, or pond. 

In such times, much both of thought and action is crowded into a short 
space. It was not more than ten minutes since I awoke, and already the 
flames had approached so near that I could feel their burning breath 
upon my cheek. It seemed as if the martyr’s fate was upon us, without 
the martyr’s holy motive to bear us up. I felt I had not nerve to watch 
that fiery death advancing upon us fathom by fathom; I could better 
meet it in the bustle and hurry of action ; and calling to Steermann to 
follow my example, I sprang on my horse's back, and putting spurs to 
his sides, galloped him madly at the flames. 

On we went, through a body of living fire that rent our skins and 
burned our hair and clothes ; on through a plain of burning stubble, 
that burned our horses’ feet ; on, with a speed greater tham that of the» 
fleetest racer, while our blazing garments flew on the wind behiad us F 
on, on, until at length we reached water. And only they w 
passed through a like fiery ordeal can tell with what deligtit ‘bo 4 
and horses cast themselves into the cool element. ‘ : 


At last day broke, and, remounting our suffering horses, we_ ‘on. 
to Fort Nash, where we arrived so burued, blackened, and hi / af 
none could recognise us ; and it was many weeks ere ‘Bn: ” 


o 
or quadruped, recovered the effects of that momentous ride through 


and water. 
nd 


PREPOSTEROUS TEACHING FOR GIRLS. 

If books on education could make people well-educated, we should 
have reason to be satisfied with our prospects. The whole process of the 
formation of the mind is watched, recorded, and mapped out with almost 
the same fulness and accuracy of detail that are attained in the descrip- 
tion of the formation of the body. But unfortunately the formation of 
the mind is not quite so regular, so natural, or so unconscious a deve- 
lopment. We have to ask not only how minds are formed, but how they 
ought to be formed ; and it is a question which a great number of per- 
sons, and especially ladies, delight to answer. Their works are, how- 
ever, generally tainted with a fault which is hinted at in the phrase, 
“ bachelors’ wives, and old-maids’ children.” It is assumed that a per- 
fect teacher is to have the moulding of a perfect pupil. Miss Shirreff’s 
book (Intellectual Education, and its Influence on the Character and Happiness of 
Women) is perbaps a little faulty in this way, but she keeps clear of many 
of the errors into which her predecessors have fallen. She avowedly 
writes only for girls who have some intellectual gifts, and does not sup- 
pose that her system will be universally applicable. No young woman 
could read through her volume without great benefit, and no governess 
could study it without gaining many most useful hints ; but from a per- 
son who has thought so much on education us Miss Shirreff, we may ask 
not only that her book should be suggestive, but that the system it un- 
folds and advocates should be good, reasonable, and possible ia itself. 
Her system, as a system is, we think, perfectly preposterous. It carries 
the rage for over-education to a point which we could not have believed 
pessible. And the very sense which on many collateral points Miss Shir- 
reff displays, the resoluteness with which she expresses her views, and the 
great amouat of knowledge which she brings to bear, only make her 
seheme itself the more prominent, and its fallacies the more remarkable, 
The question of over-education is now put into an intelligible shape, and 
brought to a definite issue. Here we have what a sensible, thoughtful, 
well-cultivated lady thinks all girls of fair abilities ought to learn, and 
can be made to learn, before they are eighteen. We venture to think 
that what is proposed would be wholly undesirable, if it were not wholly 
impossible. 

We will pass rapidly over the preliminary stages of female education 
of which Miss Shirreff treats. She is entirely aguinst early training, and 
says that “nothing is so absurd to her as to see a baby of four or five 
years old gravely set down to a lesson.”” She would have nothing taught 
until the child was seven years old. When and how much little children 
ought to learn is a point often debated, and the advocates of what is 
called healtby idleness point with exultation to the horrible examples of 
infant prodigies. But the dispute is rather theoretical than practical, 
because the disputants, if they have children to manage, almost always 
come to the same practical conclusion, and find that children must be 
made to learn a little long before they are seven years old, but that very 
little is enough. Atter a girl is seven, Miss Shirreff wishes her to be 
taught for half an hour a day, and thinks that an increase of half an hour 
might be exacted every year till the child is twelve years old. By the 
time she is twelve she may be expectcd to read and spell Eoglish. to write 
neatly, to know well the outline of Bible history, and partly the outline 
of secular history. A slight acquaintance with arithmetic and geogra- 
phy, a proficiency in plain needlework, and a knowledge of the rudi- 
ments of music, will be all she need have besides. From twelve her se- 
rious, systematic education begins, and the six years that follow are di- 
vided by Miss Shirreff into three periods of two years. We wish we 
could go fuily iato the educational system recommended for the first two 
of these ; but the teaching of those periods is intended to culminate in 
the teaching of the last, and may be judged of by its ultimate result. 
One general characteristic of the education of the first period is, that it 
is directed to languages and mathematics, and the general characteristic 
of the second is that it is directed towards physical science. We will 
pass to the education of the third period, and will state with some de- 
gree of fulness the course of study prescribed for young ladies between 
sixteen and eighteen by the latest advocate of over-education. 

The average young lady, being caught at sixteen, is to be cooked as 
follows :—She is to have six hours a-day of real work, music not in- 
cluded. She is to get up at six in the morning (bless her), and her day 
is all laid out for her till six in the evening. She is to have half an hoar 
for dressing, and one half hour for breakfast, and another for luncheon. 
This will leave four bours and a half for exercise and accomplishments. 
If any style of bair-dressing becomes fashionable which takes rather long 
to carry out, she is to practise it in the evening until she is so expert as 
to get her coiffure into the half-hour’s morning dressing. So minutely is 
everything arranged in the best of all possible educational worlds. She 
is not tostudy more than four hours at once, and these points being ar- 
ranged, we come to her studies. Science aod mathematics are now to be 
put in the background. and composition, literature, history, and even 
severer studies are to be brought forward. In the first place, she is te 
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THE EARTHQUAKE IN ITALY. 


An ‘earthquake, look you, is a parlous , whether it be on the 
slopes of the hot Andes or in the yellow flour of brimstone earth in the 
territories of our brother of Naples. It is like the lion which that plea- 
sant bragger Bottom scientifically described as the most wild 
fowl living. It is to illustrate the “ curmurring” in the interior of the 
Basilicata that Messrs. Negretti & Zambra, those energetic Art 
ere, have issued a set of now lying before us, and which the 
photographer quaintly informs his public are a little dim and hazy, in 
eonsequence “of the incessant falling of rains,’’—a disa ble ‘inter- 
artist, who though he may be inclined some- 
pressure from without, does not pry | wish to 
be to death in the pursuit of his beloved object. The great 
elouds of lava-like dust, hot and stifling, were also objections not easily 
surmounted. Still, with all these hindrances, they are clear, 

t, fresh, and minute. Lucid-asGerard Dow, calm and thoughtful 
as De Hoogh, they are baffling and startling to the young artist, cheer- 
ing, stimulating, and instructive to the veteran. 

, sitting a hard-trotting horse and riding an earthquake are two 
different things ; and it is, travellers say, one of the alarming and start- 
ling things in the world, though you have the heart of a Cesar and the 
nerves of a Bonaparte, to see an earthquake coming regs gs totter- 
ingly up the street to leave his card perhaps at your door. Yet ashamed 
of jesting on the destruction of thousands upon thousands of the unlucky 
inhabitants of the annihilated and vanished towns of the Basilicata, Lau- 
rengzano, Tito, Marsico Nuovo, and Brienza,—remembering Zermatt and 
the awful doom of Lisbon and the Caraccas,—we pass on to the soberer 
task of sketching from these startling views the exact form and sem- 
blance of the $a tren ruins, trod on by the earthquake’s heedless 
foot, just as children run over ant-hills, or crush frogs by chance with 
frightened step in the dark—shuffling the Ps ese duplicates, so 
suggestive of pleasant flirtations and happy thoughtless evenings, though 
they are views of Nature’s last charnel-house, and of her last bloodless 
battle—where man, struck by his mighty unseen enemy, has perished 
without a blow. Here is the Church of St. Angelo della Trinita, where 
palace, hospital, barracks, Jesuit College, and cathedral, are all gone, 
with a decimation of their 10,000 inhabitants ; and the prison, with its 
$00 shrieking inmates, who were shot at if they tried to escape from the 
falling and gaping cells. They could not be released without the king’s 
consent, and he was too busy to send it. This shivered shrine is left 
alone as a monument of the capital city of the Basilicata, its square- 
pierced, indented tower, arched doorway, and long, corniced wall, stand 
alone to watch over the ruins and the death. Still the shadows dwell 
under the arch, and the sunshine falls square-cut on the inner pillar. 
Then we go on to Polla, and see under the hills the Church of the Ma- 
donna di tto, built to commemorate the great earthquake of 1652 ; 
itself a white, dusty, shuffling mass of stones, beams plaster,—the 
arches snapped, the roof yawning. Next St. Arsenio, where in half a 
minute—we believe at night—121 houses fell, and 520, with four 
eburches, broke into dangerous ruin. 

Here is Polla again ; and we are opposite the Altane Maggiore in 
Holy Trinity Church, round which 2,000 people perished—Bomba’s pa- 
ternal care not encouraging any attempts to recover them for nearly fif- 
teen days. Gilt capitals and shell-work and scrolls still remain amid 
the ruins ; here the plaster is wy ee off the walls, and great beams lie 
across the sky-opening and past the altar-piece ; and there are ominous 
veins and cracks ramifying through the walls, while a tawdry shrine and 
pillar still remain, in mockery of the mysterious motive power. Then 
comes Marsico Nuovo with its unroofed tower, bulging walls, and win- 
dow-frames cutting against the sky. From Polla we go to Portossa, 
where the very road was carried a distance of 200 yards ; where the 
town is a battlefield of building materials ; and where childless beggars 
weep and rave among the dusty ruins. Then follows Atenera, where 
932 houses out of 1,600 fell, and nearly all the 3,760 inhabitants perished ; 
where the ruined rooms now yawn like dark altars ; and where the town, 
never to be rebuilt, is choked with débris. The view of Vignola is inter- 
esting, especially as, although sacked and two-thirds ruined, the church 
of Sta. Maria Maggiore (miracle, of course), wedged up with low, strong 
houses, though rent and cracked, still stands, with tower cho — in two, 
and parting and seamed wall. At St. Pietro, a suburb oF olla, 187 
houses fell and 374 were destroyed or marred ; strong pillars, a grated win- 
dow, an arch, are all that is to be seen now, whole andentire. The view 
of Tito, where some 35,000 people perished, and in the country around 
which roams a starving, houseless multitude of 200,000 beggars, is beau- 
tifal with the remains of the once vast cathedral and the dim far-distance. 
The broad, sharp, plain arches, and the scraps of ornament about them, 
are as affecting as the straw crown and darnel flowers that beggared Lear 
wore, and took for crown-jewels. This country, perhaps never to be in- 
habited, will become a Neapolitan C: gna,—a dwelling for the fox 
and for the owl,—the only place in the Neapolitan Utopia safe from spy, 
thief, beggar, and soldier.— Atheneum. 

—_——. 
CHERBOURG. 


Ready to our hand we find the following account of Cherbourg in the 
columns of our neighbour the Courrier des Etats-Unis. As at the present 
moment the works of this place, and Her Majesty’s visit thither are the 
bugbears that harass the British press, we take the liberty of translat- 
ing the Courrier’s description. 

The new port that Napoleon the 3rd is about to inaugurate is striking 
above all for its beautiful disposition and regularity. As Nature has 
done nothing for Cherbourg beyond giving it a roadstead which was not 
safe, science has been able to select her ground. By herculean efforts 
she has metamorphosed into docks fiilled with water, what before was 
nothing but masses of roeks, and simply because she was not assisted by 
the disposition of the place she has cut the port in lines beautiful and 
regular ; she has given it proportions that are harmonious, and what is 
of still greater importance she has secured the quantity and depth of wa- 
ter which she considers necessary. Thus the port of Cherbourg in its 
ensemble presents to the man of science an aspect as satisfactory as that 
which it affords to the marine. 

The first thing that had to be done was to close the roadstead. The 
bay of Cherbourg in the olden times scarcely offered to vessels a good 
anchorage. They could not find there any protection against the vio- 
lence of the winds from the North-East and the North-West. The idea 
of surrounding it with an embankment dates back to the reign of Louis 
XVI. After many efforts it was determined to fill up the water with huge 
wooden cases filled with stone, but these constructions, in spite of their 
weight, had no power to resist the agitation of the sea, and it was deter- 
mined therefore to substitute an embankment of loose stones. The suc- 
cess was almost assured, but many long years of patience and much mo- 
ney were needed. The Republic neither had money nor patience ; thus 
the works if not the studies were suspended until 1799, at which epoch 
Cachin the engineer was charged to pursue them. Every one knows 
what this embankment is to-day. It is nearly fifteen thousand feet long, 
with a breadth of two hundred and fifty feet at the base and of ninety at 
the summit. A battery in the centre and three forts defend this work 
and the interior of the harbour, which is able to accommodate four hun- 
dred vessels. 

Thus closed, the harbour would suffice to protect vessels operating in 
the Channel, and to supply them with what was necessary, But it had 
been decided from the first that Cherbourg should be constructed aa a 
port of constraction and armament, and it is this work which has now 
a achieved. 

ie ensemble of the milita: comprises an avant-port, having an 
opening on the harbour reg f ome of 200 feet, continued between two 
dams, which stretch out into the sea to the distance of nearly a thousand 
feet from the shore. To the right of the avant-port is the first basin. 
On a second line equally parallel to the coast extends the back basin 
which in itself is of the length of the avant-port and of the first basin. 
It is said to be able to contain fifty vessels, It is thirteen hundred feet 
long, six hundred and fifty feet wide, and fifty-four feet deep. It is sur- 
rounded with works for the construction and refitting of vessels. The 
basin is hollowed in gratiite, and will be filled in the presence of the 
Emperor during the present month. Wedo not speak of the arsenal, 
forges, roperies, &c., because their construction, great as they are, have 
offered no difficulty that could compare with those that have been en- 
countered in the execution of the bh ic work. 

To give an idea of these difficulties we cannot do better than cite the 
following passage from a memoir written by an Engineer. “ As to the 
dikes and receiving docks, the contents of which it was necessary to 
throw into a sea ae stormy, and of depths which varied inces- 
—— every rise and fall of the tide, and on soil of very unequal 

, these works presented difficulties, of which 
Previous maritime constructions have offered no example. The embank- 
fora long all the parts of thia vast Maritime establishment, of which, 
a the success was more than doubiful, seem, now that 

« 





they are finished, to have sprung from the bosom of the deep, with the 

imprint of. igrontons and the characteristics of an unalterable solidity.” 
ne oO 

overcome, has been in the formation of floodgates nece’ 

vent the invasion of the sea during the work of congue d e avant- 

port and the first basin. The mass of wood and iron employed in this 

work was about 1,300,000 kilo mes. 

Cherbourg finished, and ted to Paris by a railroad, gives to France 

a med mer and we msy add, its inauguration is a new guarantee of 

the tenance of peace. 


PREVALENT ENGLISH IDEA CONCERNING THE WORKS. 
The five-and-thirty years which elapsed before 1851 were distinguished 


to pre- 


‘at 
Gopet in question is indebted to the 
number of free Constitutions w existed in Every Govern- 
ment knew exactly when there was reason for alarm, and when there 
was excuse for security, simply because the affairs of the greatest com- 
monwealths in Europe were always freely discussed in the face of day 
je Fae journals and Parliaments. The system of peaceful diplomacy 
which prevailed differed wholly from that which dishonoured the cen- 
tury preceding. When all the nations of the Continent except one or 
two insignificant Republics were controlled by hereditary despotisms, it 
was thoroughly understood that the profoundest sleep of peace might 
have a waking in war. Frederic the Great systematically plotted his 
attacks for the moment when his destined victims were lapped in secu- 
rity, and his enemies learned from him the grievous example. But the 
great pacification of 1815 endowed Europe with some great free States, 
whose mode of managing their policy put an end to such calamitous sur- 
prises. Kings had to feel the pulse of their subjects before they com- 
promised them in the heaviest of all national misfortunes. Daring this 
stays the whole brewing of the storm, from the cloud like a man’s 

d to the heaven black with clouds and wind, was open and visible to 
the civilized world. States had time to wrap themselves round with de- 
fences ; the strength of each rival was clearly ascertained before the 
crisis ; and the result always was that repentance came in time, and the 
7 of Europe again grew bright. 

he re-establishment of despotism in France has thrown us back on the 
fears, jealousies, and suspicions of the eighteenth century. Once again 
we do not know what a cordial alliance means. The world has not the 
slightest idea what symptoms are menaciag, and what are reassuring. 
The French journals are worthless for international p The most 
delicate and considerate compliments, and the most acrimonious philip- 
pics, are alike valueless to the observer. One week ofa free Parliament, 
one day of a free press, one hour’s genuine audit of the Imperial budget, 
would set at rest almost every doubt which Englishmen feel ; but short 
of this, they know tbat all inquiry into the designs of our neighbour must 
be the merest guesswork, and that worst of all guesswork which strives 


to penetrate the springs of action in a single human pry - If we were 
oer a in a study of character, we might be at liberty to see 
much in the 


peror of the French that is reassuring. He does certainly 
seem to have carried with him from England some respect and regard for 
haa or idiosyncrasies. He appeared to enjoy the popularity which at- 
tended his visit to the Queen. And one may reasonably believe that his 
freedom from some of the ordinary weaknesses of his subjects opens his 
eyes to the fact that the long-enduring, long-remembering animosity of 

reat Britain is one of the most terrible dangers which a nation or a dy- 
nasty can call up. But then, it must be again and again repeated, he is 
the author of the coup d'état. They too who suffered by that catastrophe 
imagined that they understood his character. M. Leon Faucher, one of 
the honestest men in France, pledged his word that Louis Napoleon was 
sincere. M. Thiers, one of the shrewdest men in Europe, all but pub- 
licly declared that he was a fool. But he lived to undeceive them both. 
M. Faucher died of chagrin at having been made an unwitting accom- 
plice in a conspiracy against freedom ; and M. Thiers has recently writ- 
ten of the man whom he despised with a respect which promises to slide 
gradually into adulation. 

The paucity of data for estimating the proximity or remoteness of war 
is the real cause of the uneasiness which has been caused in England by 
the armament of Cherbourg. We all feel that no assumptions as to the 
Emperor’s habits of mind can be allowed to stand against the great fact 
of this gigantic arsenal. The Moniteur dela Flote is not required to tell 
us that Cherbourg is “ the result of the long-continued rivalry between 
the two nations.” We all know that, We know that it was conceived 
to threaten England, founded to threaten her, and carried to 

pleti as a standing gainst her. Everybody who 
can find Portsmouth and Plymouth on the map can find Cherbourg 
als), and can tell what it is meant for. For all time to come 
there will be a great naval port fronting our coasts, with mar- 
vellous docks, fortifications like those of Sebastopol, and arailway which, 
at a day’s notice, can crowd it with soldiers and sailors. We look at 
this, and we have nothing to neutralize the impression it produces, ex- 
cept the paradox of a French official writer, to the effect that the com- 
pletion of Cherbeurg naturally accompanies the extinction of the ancient 
rivalry which created it. 





It is unfriendly, because it drives a Power, careful of its safety, and not 
too spiritless to wish for something more than safety, to multiply, 
strengthen, and renew its defences. It is unfriendly, because it ne- 
cessarily puts us to the cost of a Channel fleet. It is unfriendly, 
because the Emperor, whatever be his own designs, can give no guaran- 
tee against the uses to which a successor may put a colossal instrament 
of attack. The invitation to our own Sovereiga to attend the inaugura- 
tion of these great works may be some reason for thinking that no im- 
mediate aggression is intended ; but, in truth, it was the conspicuous un- 
friendliness of the step which had been taken that rendered such an in- 
vitation necessary to mask and dissemble it. In short, whatever ma: 
be the Emperor’s real objects and intentions, he has clearly left us no al- 
ternative but to provide for all contingencies ; and we trust that our 
rulers will see the poem and necessity of immediately placing such a 
fleet in the Channel as may be adequate, under any conceivable circum- 
stances, to the effectual protection of our coasts. 


—< 


THE THACKERAY AND YATES CASE. 


In the days when Pope lashed the victims of the Dunciad, there was 
struck out a theory of the genteel pretensions of authors, which was 
very clear, and to those on the right side of the hedge very satisfactory. 
There was to be, on the one hand, a knot of polite well-bred men, pos- 
sessed of true learning and genius, the companions of statesmen, the 
associates of fashionable wits, the oracles and models of an Augustan 
age. On the other hand, there was to be Grub-street with its 
historians and translators, its flea-bitten, bailiff-driven booksellers’ hacks, 
its starving, low, virulent poets and dunces. But a hundred years have 
changed all that. The greatest literary man of the last half of the eigh- 
teenth century came out of Grub-street and conquered the polite world 
by something that was better than gentility. Society, too, has fined off 
into a series of imperceptible gradations, and in the world of authorship, 
as in the sphere of other callings, there is no laying where gentility be- 
gins or ends. Mr. Thackeray, in hie last number of the Virginians, has 
stigmatized some of his critics as “‘ Young Grub-street.” But Youn 
Grub-street would not answer to the name, would hold up its head wi 
imperturbable coolness, and be apt to call out ‘‘ Old Grab-street’ in 
return. 

Society gains a great deal, if it also loses something, by this superfi- 
cial equality ; and although privately it is im ble not to make dis- 
tinctions, convenience and courtesy equally bid us pronounce that all 
the authors of the present day are gentlemen. Still there are certain 
literary occupations which at least make us wonder that a gentleman 
will venture to engage in them. There is, for instance, the province of 
contemporary biography, and of living on the bodily presence and the 
mental characteristics of an eminent man. And when the eminent man is 
himself a writer, then there are no limits to what may be said, or to the 
manner of saying it. The biographer can have his fling, and can grati 
vulgar curiosity by the minuteness of his description, and himself by the 
ingenuity of his invidious praise. As an example—a rather singular 
example—we may take a portrait of Mr. Thackeray, which has lately 
appeared in a paper called Town-Talk, and which, as the whole ete 
world knows, has subsequently been acknowledged by Mr. Edmun 
Yates. It is not often that one gentleman author goes so plain! 
directly into particulars about another, as Mr. Yates does in the 


. See gh from the silvery 

Mr. Thac! is old, thou; m whiteness of his 
het he agpesstc Older. He te very tall, ctanding upwards of six fect 
two inches, and as he walks erect his bt makes him in every 
assembly. His face is bloodless, and not particularly ve, but remarka- 
ble for the fracture of the bridge of the nose, the result o! an accident in youth. 
He wears a small grey whisker, clean shaven. No one 
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but otherwise is meeting 
him could fail to recognise in him @ gentleman ; his bearing is cold and uninvit- 
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from any preceding period of general peace by the cordial and a i- 
cious intercourse which, on the whole, sealed amon or in Mr 
sharp, | this honourable characteristic 


Turn it how we may, the armament of Cherbourg is an unfriendly act. 
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To do this kind of biographical business is a strange pursuit’ 
thor and a gentleman. If print were not the vee of exprevn, and 
a writer were not the subject, it would be thought 


sive to be so per- 
sonal, and coarse to be so plain-spoken. But there is certainly the de- 
fence that contemporary biography sells well t, the more per- 


sonal and o-spoken it is, the better it sell! 
has, we will not say endangered, but tested his as a gentleman 
author by pening and se ing this hne-and-c tion of a fellow 
writer, it may perhaps be doubted whether there is not a sort of justice 


en if Mr. Yates 


. Thackeray being the victim ; for Mr. Thackeray is the great crea- 
tor and support of the “ new profession ”’—that of what is euphemisti- 


cally called lecturing, but what is really tak 
= into the market. When any one mi 
ave been read by thousands, and has excited 
of the population, there are sure to be a great 
like to see the man himself whose writings they Know so well. They 
like to see him, and to say they have seen him. Mr. Thackeray has 
thought, and others have bong a with him, that there was money to be 
a jargely and easily out of this curiosity. Why should he not show 
mse 
There is a character in Evelina who goes to the play eyery evening, 
on the plea that he is willing to poy five shillings a night in order that 
his friends may see he is alive. Mr. Thackeray effected the same object 
much more cleverly, and made other persons pay him the five shillings, 
that ti ight see he was alive. He took into the market his “eilvery 


’g personal ap- 


hey mi 
hair,” his “ bloodless and not particularly expressive face,” his “ frac- 
tured nose,” and his “small grey whiskers.” He sold a good stare at 
them to thousands of curious and eager purchasers. Mr. Thackeray was 
a gentleman by birth and educution, and he probably knew that this 
publicity of private life—this coining money out of his personal appear- 
ance—was not a proceeding of a very high stamp. He was, we may sup- 
pose, aware that reserve and hatred of vulgar notoriety are marks of 
a gentleman’s character and bearing. But really the thing was so lucra- 
tive. There was nothing wrong in it ; and why should he not put his 
pride in his pocket if he put a heavy purse there too? We do not pre- 
tend to quarrel with his decision; but there certainly is some reason 
why he should complain less than most men of being photographed by 
Mr. Yates. Mr. Thackeray makes money by showing himself at a lec- 
ture, and Mr. Yates makes money by describing what is shown. We do 
not pretend that the two things are exactly the same, but then Mr. 
Thackeray and Mr. Yates are not exactly in the same literary position ; 
and if it was, as we hope, a descent for Mr. Yates to draw this biographi- 
cal portrait, it was indisputably a descent for a man of honourable fa- 
— and good education to make the tour of the platforms that bid 
highest for a peep at him. 





Enipervial Parliament. 


HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY. 
House of Commone, July 20. 
Mr. Rozsvck moved the following resolutions ; “ That the privileges 
of the Hudson's Bay Company, about to expire, ought not to be renewed ; 
that the legal validity of the exclusive rights claimed by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company under their charter, ought at once to be determined by 
TOCess aise ; and that so much of the territory hitherto held by the 
udson’s Bay Company as may be needed for the purpose of colonisa- 
tion ought without delay to be resumed by the Government of this coun- 
try.”” He observed that the present state of the North ican conti- 
nent was a matter of very great importance to this country, and he ur, 
the policy of extending to the utmost colonisation in the British 
ries on that continent. He brought no charge against the Hudson’s Bay 
Company; they had only done what their interest as a company dic- 
tated ; but, being a fur company, they were opposed to colonisation, 
which would accelerate the destruction of the fur-bearing animals. He 
called upon the Government to ascertain the legal rights of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, and, whatever those rights might be, they must, he said, 
be taken away, granting the Company pensation, and colonies planted 
from the western shore of Lake Superior to the Rocky Mountains and the 
Pacific Ocean, spreading the civilisation of England which he pronounced 
Oe, gates country in the world. 
e 


motion was seconded by Lord Bury, who gave 
teresting description of the vast territory claimed by 





Company, part of which consisted, he said, of fine 
tifully watered and very fertile, admirably suited ior Q 

a copious and minute investigation of the history of the Com » he 
reduced their claims to a license of exclusive traffic, which would expire 
next year, and the monopoly of trade over Rupert’s Land under their 
charter, to which he suggested legal objections. 

Mr. Guapstone, after bearing testimony to the soundness of Mr. Roe- 
buck’s views, and to the mastery of the subject displayed by Lord Bury, 
observed that, of the three resolutions, the second was by far the most 
important. It was beyond all question, in his opinion, that a large part 
of the territory of the Hudson’s Bay Company was adapted for colonisa- 
tion, and that the Company were by their very character inimical to it. 
Their character gave them the privilege of exclusive trade only with the 
Indians, whereas they excluded all parties from carrying on any trade ; 
and it was a question whether, according to the true interpretation of the 
charter, the lands intended to be given them were the shores of the bay 
and of the lake and rivers in the immediate neighbourhood of the bay. 
The Company, however, ought not to be harshly or severely dealt with. 
It they were entitled to rights, the Company could not be deprived of 
them without full and ample compensation ; but it might appear that, 
although not valid in law, in point of equity there were grounds for a 
liberal entertainment of their claims. He felt, at the same time, that the 
British ‘public had rights in this matter; but upon the whole, he sug- 
gested whether it would not be better to leave the question now in the 
hands of her Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. LasoucHEreE observed that the question upon which the policy of 
the Government should turn was, after all those parts of the territory 
adapted for colonisation had been given up, what should be the course 
pursued with regard to those immense tracts which were totally unfit 
for colonisation, but where it was of the utmost importance to maintain 
law and order. The question was one of a very peculiar character. He 
agreed that it was desirable that the rights ot the Company should be 
ascertained ; that the charter should be done away with, and a license 
substituted ; but he protested against vast tracts of country being thrown 
open indiscriminately to all comers without provisions to preserve order 
there. Upon the whole, he concurred with Mr. Gladstone, that it would 
be better to leave this matter to the Government. 

Sir B. Lyrron said the right hon. gentleman who had just spoken had 
reminded the house that he had left the present government in the con- 
dition of negotiation. It was quite true that the right honourable gen- 
tleman bad made some indistinct proposal to Canada with regard to any 
district that she might require for the settlements covered by the charter 
of the Hudson's Bay Company. As yet no official answer had been re- 
ceived ; and if the answer should be unfavorable, every motive of policy 
would induce the government to wish that any other scheme of colonisa- 
tion in that district should have her sympathy and concurrence. But the 
question involved interests so great, and the probability that the answer 
from Canada would be unfavourable was so notorious, that great care 
was necessary in dealing with the matter. That such a vast territory 
should be entirely devoted to the fur trade must ingpire every English- 
man with feelings of humiliation ; and it was scarcely-possible to be- 
lieve that so large a portion of the earth should have been so long aban- 
doned to wandering savages and wild animals. [Hear.] We ought not 
to force civilisation, but we ought not to obstruct it. Now, every one 
must agree that a trade which preserved wild animals and excluded men 
did obstruct civilisation. But there was a very large portion of the ter- 
ritory which no civilised man was disposed to inhabit, and. the general 
evidence before the committee was summed up most justly by two pro- 

tions submitted to them by the right honourable gentleman (Mr. 
ladstone). The first was, that the country which is incapable of colo- 
nisation should be left to the jurisdiction of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
The second was that the country which is eapable of colonisation should be 
withdrawn fem that jurisdiction. He believed that to be the compro- 
mise of a ptactical statesman, who desired to secure for civilisation all 
which civilisation at the time asked for, and to reserve to the natives 
that portion of territory which was necessary for trade, and to keep them 
under proper guardianship. These were reasons which must weigh with 
the government in considering the renewal of the licenses. The license 
gave no territorial right, involved no compensation for land, and was on- 
ly to be regarded as an instrameat which might afford a general safe- 
guard against violence. The government had made up their minds not to 











renew the license over any portion of the Indian territories in which 
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eral application. He believed it did not signify where a man 
bat if once ted on hallowed —— free- 
dom and overshadowed by English law he would become 


(Hear, hear.] 
With regard to the settlement at the Red River, he would take the 
opinion of the Hudson’s Bay Company themselves. In a despatch ad- 
dressed ae company to Lord Glenelg, in February, 1837, when they 
applied a , they stated that the soil and climate of the Red 
iver settlement were favourable to cultivation, and that it was about 
to be colonised by the English. But these hopes had not been realised 
under the auspices of the company. In a despatch from the Lieutenant- 
General commanding in British North America, it 
settlement consisted of 2,000 English, Irish, and Scotch, 
were 6,000 chiefly half-breeds. Now, when the land of a district was 
taken the trade went with the land, and the monopoly of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company at’ the Red River settlement had almost virtually ceased. 
{Hear.] Now came the difficulty with respect to the territory under 
charter. If the charter was valid, the land belonged to the company. It 
had been said, “ You must try the validity of the charter.” But accord- 
ing to the opinion of the late law officers of the crown, the rights of the 
company were to be deemed valid. The matter had not been examined 
KA egg law officers, but it should receive their most careful con- 
deration, with the view of ascertaining whether in strict justice and 
equity the crown could raise the question, or if not, what mode her Ma- 
jesty’s government might be advised to recommend to parliament for 
Farther than that he did not think at the present moment 
they would wish him to say. But he was bound to say on behalf of the 
company that it was far from showing itself stubborn or impracticable. 
The company did not say, “ That is our land, our charter covers it.”” The 
company said, on the contrary, “ Take what land you please, but’’—and 
came the difficulty—‘ but we rely upon your honesty, and we can- 


you can that we have no right to possess it. We cannot sup- 
you will take it away from us unless you pay us for it.” 
in that dilemma that the right hon. gentleman the member for 
ton + oe anew his scheme for uniting the object they had in view 
& fair treatment of the company. He proposed to cede this terri- 
to Canada if Canada should give satisfactory evidence of intention to 
our roads and townships, and accepting the administration of the dis- 
et. There, he thought, was the hitch, and as to the Hudson’s Bay 
pany, he proposed to renew its license for twenty-one years. He 
that three commissioners—one appointed by the company, 
and one by the imperial government should consider 
ought, under all the circumstan to be paid to the 
rejected those propositions, their hands were free 
and he was bound to say that he thought the com- 
to act in a reasonable spirit of concession, and he 
the should be able at the commencement of the next ses- 
sion to propose a scheme which should receive the sanction of Parliament. 
With regard to these three propositions of his right hon. friend, he said, 
first, that the license certainly would not be renewed for any district 
where there was a prospect of colonisation. Her Majesty’s government, 
however, reserved the question, whether it was desirable to renew the 
license over more remote districts, With regard to the question of the 
charter, they proposed to submit the whole of that question to their law 
officers ; and with re to colonisation, he granted the oe 
for it was, after all, that—of strengthening our empire in British North 
America. He trusted that the arrangements they would be able to make 
would be conciliatory to all es concerned, and that they would be 
able to lay the foundation of a civilised community in that large terri- 
tory on principles of justice. There might be t difficulty, but the 
government would look with confidence to the indulgence of the House 
of Commons. Hoping that what he had said would convince the hon. 
and learned —— that his views were all taken into serious consi- 
government, he would not further detain the House. 

Lord J. ELL observed that one part of this question was appa- 
rently easy ; but the rights of the Hudson’s ~s Company presented an 
insuperable difficulty, and, until it was decided what those rights were, 
there was no dealing satisfactorily with the question. Some legal autho- 
tity—the Privy Council of a court of law—must determine this point in 
the first instance. 

Mr. Mrits concurred in the t of the resolutions. 

Mr. Lowes said, if it were d to take away from the Hudson’s Bay 
Company any part of their land for the purpose of colonisation the com- 
pany would not stand much in the way. Asacommercial body alone 
they were entitled toa fair and reasonable compensation. He should, 
however, be —_ to see the course adopted of submitting the question 
of the validity of their charter, which had been so long v ly recog- 
nised, to the decision ofa court of law. He insisted upon the obstacles 
to the establishment and government by this country of a colony ina 
territory like the Red River, almost inaccessible except through the United 
States, and which it would be difficult to defend. 

After some remarks by Mr. Curisry. 

Mr. Grcrin inveighed in strong terms against the rule and policy of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, reading accounts of the unjust and crael 

of their servants with the Indians. 

Mr. IRD took a different view of the conduct of the Company. 
The evidence before the committee of last year, he said, negatived the 
conclusions of Mr. Gilpin. 

Mr. C. Forrescuz likewise spoke in vindication of the Company, 

discussion was continued by Mr. C. Fitzwilliam, Mr. Wyld, and 
= J. Fitsgerald, and, after a short reply, Mr. Roebuck withdrew his mo- 
on. 


a 
A GROWL FOR THE HUDSON BAY COMPANY. 


The question as to the future fate of the territories of the Hudeon’s 
Bag Senet pone Gt xn hentiy be settled by debates in the House 
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something like order 
ling wilderness, to live on terms of peace 
ity with the Indian tribes that inhabit it, to prevent them from 
ig or even making war on each other, to employ them in the 
pursuit of the chase, and to derive from sources 80 unpromising 
@ revenue of at least £50,000 a-year. If we are to judge sod or expe- 
rience, Parliaments and of State may long exercise their inge- 
—_ over these territories before they can point to a result equally satis- 


ecm, however, that we are not to rest content with the far trade, 
but are to open these regions to a higher state of civilization, for which 
the pursuits of the chase are only Bm yoy a As much of the terri- 
tory as she pleases to occupy is offered to Canada, but omly on condition 
that Canada shall connect herself with it by roads, shall lay out town- 
ships in the vast intervenin re and so place herself in a posi- 
tion to assume the cares responsibilities of government. The Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies assumes, and we think with very great pro- 
bability, that Canada will not accept these terms, although they em- 
body the very conditions demanded on her behalf by the two Canadian 
witnesses, Chief Justice Draper and Mr. Ross. There are few mental 
exercises more agreeable than spreading a map before us, and, without 
toil, difficulty, and danger, by a simple effort of the imagination, skim- 
ming over swamps, bridging rivers, tunneling mountains, and triumph- 
ing over all the powers of nature, until, like one of the speakers in the 
late debate, we have soared to the conception of a ship canal carried 
over the lowest pass of the Rocky Mountains. 

But Canada will, if we mistake not, look at this matter from a differ- 
ent point of view. The roads she has to make, unlike the pathways of 
the imagination, will have to be paid for. Before she incurs this ex- 
pense Canada will probably consider what returns she is to have for her 
outlay, and from what source it is to be derived. The terms offered to 
Canada are a fair test of her sincerity. If the Canadian Parliament and 
jee really believe one hundredth part of the statements of their hust- 
ngs and their press on the subject of the value of lands on the Red River 
and the Saskatchewan, they will close at once with the offer of Mr. La- 
bouchere, well knowing that by the sale of these lands they will in- 
demnify themselves for any ty | they may make, and besides con- 
siderably enrich their Exchequer. But if, on the other hand, they be- 
lieve that these lands, from the poverty of their resources, from the re- 
moteness and inaccessibility of their situation, and, above all, from the 
great facility which exists, and probably will long continue to exist, of 
obtaining on the American Continent lands infinitely superior to them 
in all these respects, are utterly valueless in the market, then we shall 
—— that, upon consideration, the offer of the English Government will 

eclined. 
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It is easy to se these lands when the object is to get up a colonial 
grievance, but it is quite a different thing to act as if the alleged griev- 
ance was a reality, and prove your sincerity by the investment of money, 
which will be lost if the grievance turns out to be unsubstantial. Ca- 
nada, as it is, possesses 350,000 square miles of territory, of which onl. 
40,000 Sm miles are occupied. A great part of it is superior in soil, 
all ot it is equal in climate, and far better situated than the best = 
of the Hudson’s Bay territory. Take, for instance, the valley of the 
Ottawa, a region irrigated for hundreds of miles by a complete system 
of navigable rivers, connected with the port of Montreal by a railway, 
fertile in soil, covered with timber, and possessing a climate superior to 
that of the Red River. Yet this vast region, so far from being settled, 
has never yet been fully surveyed. Is it reasonable to suppose that 


themselves in a region cut off from the rest of mankind, without imports 
and exports, and in every respect inferior in natural advantages? We 
believe not, and therefore we t that the shrewd Canadians will 
not invest their money, with which, like all other new countries, the 
are by no means overburdened, in very inferior land, of which they al- 
ready possess more than enough. Should this be the case, it will re- 
main to be seen whether the Home Government is prepared to under- 
take an enterprise which its great colony, with so much better opportu- 
nities, will have renounced as unprofitable. When we come to look the 
expense in the face we perhaps may come to the conclusion that it is 
quite in our — to make matters a great deal worse than they are 
at present.— Times, July 22. 


THE MASSACRE AT DJIDDA. 


It seems undoubted that the outrage was the work of a population sunk 
in ignorance and barbarous self-conceit, cherishing the bitterest hatred 
of the few Christians with whom they are brought in contact, and full of 
the belief that the English and other European nations are in some way 
the vassals of their own chief, the Sultan. Strange as it may appear, 
there exist regions of the globe, at no great distance from Europe and 
from the scenes of late events, situated too, on the shores of a sea con- 
tinually traversed by British vessels and visited by travellers who may 
dilate on the tness of Western civilization, where so monstrous a 
perversion of history and politics can still prevail. Yet not only do mal- 
titades on the Arabian coast fancy their own race superior to the infidels, 
but they actually believe that we are so weak, so little regarded by the 
Sultan, that the most flagrant outrages against us may be enacted with 


impunity. 

We a not, indeed, mean to say that these reflections pass consciously 
and logically through the minds of the fanatical, half-naked ruffians, who 
loll about in an Eastern town always ready for mischief; but roughly, 
and after their manner, they come to the conclusion that we may be in- 
jured, and a the Pasha allows a few of us to settle in the 

lace for the sake of the money we bring, there is no chance of true be- 

ievers being meddled with for having slaughtered a few such dogs. It 
is with this dangerous and insolent spirit, which may at any time pro- 
duce new outbreaks, that we are chiefly concerned. The port of Jeddah 
is frequented by pil; from all parts of the Mussulman world ; these 
pil are naturally among the most zealous and intolerant of the sons 
of ; they bring the news of each Mussulman region and the con- 
tests with Christians which come with their tive experiences. 

The dweller in Delhi or Hyderabad tells of the great struggle against 
the English, and prophesies their approaching downfall ; the Affghan 
and Persian relate the events of our wars with them after their own man- 
ner ; ad from European Turkey tells of the insolence of Slavic 

and how the Western nations were forced to support 





or the jeal ulation they come among. What wonder, 
then, if at any’ ¢ the tage of the Jeddah mob again slake itself 
in the blood of bristian community ? 
— 
CHINA. 
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forces, the latter suffered severely from 
expedition had been made 


Trade is unsettled by the intelligence from the Peiho. The new silk 
crop is favourab): pon. 

At Canton almost at a complete 

The following telegram frem Acting General Green to the 
Earl of Mal was received at the Foreign-office on Thursday, 
July 22, 1858, at 4 45 P.M. :— 


Alexandria, July 18, 
19th June; 





The steamer Candia arrived at Suez yesterday. 
Her dates are—Calcutta, Madras, 25th ; Galle, 29th; 
Aden, 11th July ; and Hong-kong, 7th June. 





emigrants will pass by the mouth of this vast valley in order to bury | JT 
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Alexandria, July 1g. 

The Calcutta and China mails have arrived, with dates from Calcutta 
to the 18th of June ; Madras, to the 20th ; and 5 RA to the 7th, 

Gwalior was recaptured from the rebelson the 19th of June. The Cg. 
valry and Artillery were in pursuit of the enemy. 

Ranee of Jhansi is reported to be killed. 

Scindia left Agra on the 13th of June to join the Central India fela 
force on its way to Gwalior. } 

Oude continued disturbed. In Rohileund all is tranquil. 

The Calcutta import-market is quiet. Supplies of exports small. 


eee 


Tae DetarLep Potice Force i Lonpon.—13 inspectors, 19 sergeants, 
and 23 constables of the Metropolitan Police Force are employed on 
special duty ; 28 policemen have been allowed a sum of money (as de- 
tectives) in lieu of the usual police uniform ; 7 of these 28 men are em- 

loyed for the detecti criminals, 1 at the Queen’s Palace, 2 at the 

‘ost-office, and 17 in checking the duty on metropolitan stage carriages 
for the Inland Revenue a ; 11 constables are employed in the 
London Docks, and 120 in Deptford and Woolwich dockyards, at the ex- 
pense of the Dock Company and the Admiralty and War Departments, 
149 are employed at various public buildings, 12 at museums, 12 at in- 
stitutions and 9 at the theatres, all at the cost of the respective depart- 
ments, institutions, and proprietors. Only 2 officers are engaged at the 
Royal Italian Opera, 2 at Astley’s, and 1 at each of the other metropoli- 
tan theatres, cisponeine and transponti Her Majesty’s Theatre is 
guarded by soldiers, 1 policeman suffices to keep order in Kew Gardens 
and Bushy Park, whereas the National Gallery employs 5. That disor- 
derly assembly, the House of Commons, requires the services of 31 
licemen, while the graver and more sober House of Peers is content with 
19. The Tower and Greenwich Hospital employ 13 and 14 respectively. 











Sm F. Keriy.—A paragraph containing some silly scandals concern- 
ing Sir Fitzroy Kelly and a member of his family having found its way 
into a country newspaper, that gentleman has addressed the following 
letter to the editor :— 

“ Sir Fitzroy Kelly requests that the editor of the will contra- 
dict a statement concerning himself and a member of his family which 
has appeared in that pepe: purporting to be copied from some other 

ublication, and which is little else than a tissue of falsehoods. Sir F. 

elly can bat express his astonishment that the editor of any newspa- 
per, claiming a character for respectability and veracity should have 
ad mitted such a paragraph into its columns, 





Tae Luck or Luckyow.—In Allen’s India Mail a writer, dating from 
Lucknow, says: “ Yesterday (April 27) in a small corner was disco- 
vered a me J box, after an hour’s digging, and, when opened, behold a 
collection of rubies, diamonds, pearls, &c., to the value of 100,000 ru- 
pees! The soil of Lucknow is a mint of money.” 








FREDERICKS’ PHOTOGRAPHIC TEMPLE OF ART. 
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Leave of Absence. 

Editors, who have associates and assistants, come and go at pleasure, and 
often without the ceremony of a farewell. It is otherwise when the entire duty 
of conducting a newspaper devolves upon one head and one pair of hands ; for 
there is in such case an implied obligation between those who read, and him who 
manages, which cannot be voided with propriety. To come to the point. Ha- 
ving, for ten years past, stuck sedulously to our post, with the intermission 
of a fortnight only in 1853, we hold ourselves entitled to a brief holiday, 
and have pted a wel invitation to take a cruise “‘ down East” in 
one of the finest vessels ot the New York Yacht squadron, about to sail on 
their annual excursion. The Albion will be entrusted to very capable hands 
during our absence ; and we only mention the subject at all, lest we be accused 
of treating our many and abiding supporters with any approach to negligence 
or disrespect. W. Y. 

The Atlantic Telegraph. 

It is indulging in no vain flight to say that Thursday, the 4th of Au- 
gust, was the most remarkable day of this or any other century. Every 
one knew that the Queen was to depart for Cherbourg on that day, and 
every one felt that the weather was warmer than usual, so that on its 
own historial merits it was something of a day. But when about one 
o’clock in the afternoon a whisper crept through the city, that the Tele- 
graph was laid, people made a note of it, and felt that a huge expe- 
rience of human pleasure had been vouchsafed to them. A little later 
the Newfoundland Telegraph brought an absolute confirmation of the 
rumour from Mr. Cyrus W. Field. The vessels had indeed completed 
their task, and the wires were submerged from strand to strand ready 
for the first loving words from our own Queen to the President. It wat 
altogether a moment of awful pleasure. The eye grew dim, the hand 
trembled as the few lines announcing the completion of this gigantic un- 
dertaking, were scanned. There was no uproarious demonstration ; 80 
far as we know not a single gun was fired, but on every man’s face was 
a new glow and glory ; in every man’s heart, we firmly believe, a new 
element of joy, and beside every man’s hearth when he went home at 
night, was a new guest ready to grasp him by the hand, and pour words 
of brotherly love into his ear. 

This was all that Mr. Cyrus W. Field said :— 

Troury Bay, Thursday, August 5. 
y the Atlantic 
Cable, tne working of which is peroct, i being lasded to day. 
To the Associated Press of New York : 
on Satarday, | 17, 


sailed from Queenstown 
atl P.M. on 
ednesday, the 28th, made the y ‘7 ve 
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At the moment of writing we are in expectation of being able to place 
before oar readers the twin messages of the two recognised heads of th® 
Anglo-Saxon race, and of thus completing the history of this marvellous 
achievement. But it may happen that this pleasure will be denied to 
ws. Let it suffice then that in humble thankfulness we bow to all the 
good that may flow from the hearts of those whose vocation ‘t is to first 
give this instrument of civilisation a National use and tongue. 

If anything were needed to show the mettle of the race from 
which we spring, the company of which Mr. Field is the head would 
eertainly supply it. Undaunted by failure, brave in effort, and 
loyal to science from first to last, it has in an incredibly short space oy 
time—considering the limited season of operation—completed a work 
which was considered hopeless, or at all events so far removed from the 
possible, that practical men were glad to express their distrust of it. 
Now it iscompleted. Next week we shall in all probability give a sum- 
mary of the preceding day’s news. The wonder of the moment gratified, 
the telegraph will become a simple instrument of usefulness, If it does 
not work well another will be laid down. The principle once demon- 
strated there can be no interruption betweec the intercourse of this 
country and of England. 





The Budget of the Week. 

First and foremost in the budget ofan eventful week, is the great fact 
of the successful submersion of the Electric Telegraph. Elsewhere we 
have placed upon record all that is historical so far, and merely add in 
this place the latest intelligence from Trinity Bay. It is stated distinctly 
that the Agamemnon and her consort have arrived safely on the opposite 
shore, and that the communication is perfect. It seems, however, that 
the telegraphic instruments for the transmission of intelligence have ne- 
ver been put on board either vessel, and that there can be no actual 
communication, except by signals, until both ends of the cable have been 
eonnected with the shore. This work is now in progress, and in a day 
or two we may expect to receive the inaugural message of the Queen. 
In the meantime let us do silent homage to science for the great and be- 
Neficent good it has accomplished for two kindred nations ! 

Our advices from home are to the 23rd of July. In the House of 
Lords on the 18th, the matter of the recent massacre at Djidda came up, 
and it was officially stated that demands on the Porte had been made 
and responded to. Our reference to this atrocious affair last week in- 
cludes all that has been done. It is only necessary to add that both 
France and England are watching the movements of the Sultan with 
jealous eye, and with a good disposition to take the chastisement of his 
subjects out of his hands, if they are found too weak for the purpose. 

The India bill and the bill for the admission of Jews into the Legisla- 
tive Assemblies, without the formality of the Christian oath, have gone 

through their several readings, and become law. On the 20th Mr. Roe- 
buck offered some resolutions on the subject of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, and in the absence of anything fresh from the new gold region we 
give a full abstract of the debate, in which will be found much interest- 
ing matter. Asa balance to the flights of the parliamentary speakers we 
give also an article from the London Times, which in its dismal re-itera- 
tion of all the gloomy things that have been uttered by the admirers of 
the Company’s monopoly, may not be untimely or without its purpose. 
The New Caledonia Bill was read for the third time on the 20th, and 


A topic which agitates the London press more than any other at the 
present moment, is the visit of the Queen to Cherbourg. Simple as the 
matter seems at this distance, it has excited a curious amount of tem- 
per and uneasiness. An account of the works at the new port, and an 
article from a London paper showing the English view thereof, will repay 
perusal. They are in our present issue. We have also said our say in 
another column. 

A debate in the House of Commons on the 22nd, concerning the finan- 
cial condition of the country, brought up Mr. Disraeli who, in explain- 
ing the fact that the appropriations were considerably in excess of the 
estimated revenue of the year, stated that the actual receipts were 
largely in excess of the estimates, and therefore justified the additional 
appropriations that had been made. Mr. Disraeli planted a thorn in the 
side of his opponents, by stating that the finances of the country had 
never been in a more healthy condition than at present. 

The Right of Search Question turned up once more in the House, 
owing to a reference made to the matter by the United States Minister, 
at the celebration dinner in London on the 4th of July. Mr. Disraeli 
stated that there had been communications between the two govern- 
ments, respecting the alleged acts of the British cruisers, and these com- 
munications were now in abeyance. A friendly overture had been made 
to Her Majesty’s Government, that it should offer to the American Go- 
vernment a plan for consideration which should accomplish all 
the objects that both Governments had in view, namely to put 
down the Slave Trade without producing misunderstandings. Her 
Majesty’s Government had accepted that offer, and they were now 
engaged im the consideration of a plan which they considered would sa- 
tisfactorily accomplish all the objects that both parties desired. We 
have nothing to add on this vexed topic, having long ago anticipated all 
the legislation that has taken place, or is likely to take place thereon. 

From India and China we have the bare telegraphic record of new tri- 
amphs to our arms. Gwalior was recaptured from the rebels on the 19th 
of June; and the forts at the mouth of the Peiho (China) were taken 
on the 20th of May, by the combined French and English forces. The 
next mail will probably put us in possession of farther particulars. 

At the moment of going to press the telegraph informs us that the 
Prince Albert, of the new Galway line, has arrived at Halifax. She brings 
dates to the 26th, but the news is said to be unimportant. 

Cherbourg. 

It is by no means pleasant to imagine the feelings of a loyal French- 
man who, during the past few days, has indulged in the indiscretion of 
reading the London journals. With the best possible affection for the 
alliance he would, we think, rise from the orgie with feelings not alto- 
gether different to contempt. In columns of learned labour he would 
find hints of foul design sufficient to fill his soul with dismay. He would 





diecover that his Emperor is regarded as a species of salt-water Brigand, 
shrewdly suspected of a plot to kidnap the British Queen, and bear her 
off to some remote Castle in his domain until heavy ransom be forth- 
coming for her restoration. Or, keeping his eye on the milder oracles, 
he would wax indignant at the unnecessary and unreasonable fury 


wpa with which a work of national importance is viewed by a rival power. 


It may be that there are few loyal Frenchmen. It is barely possible 
that the alliance is not so vital as the band that unites the Siamese twins. 
Cordial as it is between educated English people and the educated of 
France, there is undoubtedly on the part of the former a distrust of the 
Emperor and of the honesty of his intentions, which grows rapidly into 
& worse feeling. We are vain enough to believe that this feeling is per- 
fectly understood by the majority of liberal minded Frenchmen, but 
with the masses, we suspect, it is different, and these unhappily are the 
most easily approached by the press. French journalists never need 
much encouragement to attack the English, and when the opportunity 
is regularly thrown in their way by our own thunderers, we have no 
right to complain that they go into the business with unusual vigour and 
spitefulness. 

Brushing away the intoxicating fames of mere vituperative journal- 
ism, we are able to take a liberal view of the whole matter. From the 
disastrous days of La Hogue, the French have been impressed with the 
necessity of having a naval port of some sort in the Channel. Nature 
was not favourable to the scheme, and Science had to be called in to 
literally mould and chisel a port out of the solid rocks of Cherbourg. 
Such a work was not completed in a day. It has gone on slowly and 
gradually under the reigns of Louis XVI., of Napoleon the First, of Louis 
Philippe and of Napoleon the the Third. At length it is completed. A 
demonstration suitable to an occasion of such importance is prepared, 
and a courteous invitation sent to the neighbours, accompanied, in the 
case of our own Queen, with a model of the fortifications. Hereupon the 
London papers set up a howl which is simply ridiculous. They regard 
the works of Cherbourg, which have been geing on under their noses for 
years and years, as new indications of the treachery of Louis Napoleon, and 
feel hurt at their completion, as if they had sprung up in a night. 
Even the sedate Lords of the Admiralty seem to have been unhinged. 
Orders were given that a squadron should assemble at Portsmouth to 
attend her Majesty, and six liners, six frigates, and a flotilla, were de- 
tailed for the duty, Fortunately, better counsels prevailed, and we hear 
that the Queen will go in the proper character of a guest, leaving her 
squadron behind her, and trusting simply and honestly to the hospitality 
of her host. 

To our mind the entire affair is simply a modest but decisive homage 
to an alliance which, it must be confessed, has fallen somewhat into 
abeyance of late, but which by a reciprocal exchange of courtesies may 
yet flourish and bear goodly fruit. Of danger, beyond what the ele- 
ments oppose to our Sovereign, we have no apprehension. No one knows 
better than Louis Napoleon the policy of absolute frankness with a power, 
which if necessary, could batter his new port into fragments, and destroy 
for ever the ambition and industry of generations. For the good that 
may come of this visit, we rejoice that it is unaccompanied with a vulgar 
and unnecessary demonstration of brute force. 





The Jews. 

After a struggle of ten years’ duration—remarkable for nothing so 
much as the fact that the Jews themselves have taken but little interest 
in it—the children of the dispersion are at length admitted to the pri- 
vilege of sitting in the English Parliament. The news by the last 
steamer informs us that the compromise was effected by a majority of 
74. Every one in the English metropolis seems to be heartily glad that 
the matier is thus disposed of. Distrustful to the last, the Lords pro- 
nounced a sulky consent to the bill, and then with ludicrous gravity en- 
tered a strong protest against the principle of it. In the House of Com- 
mons Messrs. Spooner, Newdegate and Warren breasted the tide of li- 
berality to the last. The battle however is ended, and the bodies of 
the leaders cover the ground. Already the ghoul of the London 
Times has performed his offices, and robbed the unfortunates of what 
little they possessed. Mr. Warren, who to the sin of Conservatism adds 
the vice of literature, gets in for a double share of our contemporary’s 
playful thunder. He is described as the political offspring of Spooner, 
a sort of Spooner au ait, a melancholy Mohican, et cetera, et cetera. 

The bulk of the English people are satisfied that an act of liberal jus- 
tice has been performed. They are not sufficiently intoxicated with their 
success to dream of crowding the House with Israelites to the exclusion 
of Christians. The Baron Rothschild will take his seat, and business 
will proceed as if no such awful personage had ever been admitted into 
the sacred precincts of St. Stephens, 





Canada. The New Ministry. 

In our last issue we had barely time to announce that the Macdonald 
Cabinet—smarting under a defeat in which it seemed to us some loyalty 
as well as political pride was concerned—had resigned. Soon after the 
news came that Mr. Brown had been sent for, and that an opposition ca- 
binet was in process of formation. The victory for Mr. Brown was at the 
best an embarrassing one, for the elements of the opposition were not of 
a kind to cling readily together. As a matter of problematic success 
the new Administration therefore did not excite very exalted expecta- 
tions of longevity even from its best friends, although here and there ex- 
tremists were heard to declare that it would in the end turn oui to be 
the most strongly constituted Government since the days of Baldwin and 
Lafontaine. 

On Monday the 2nd Mr. Patrick announced that the new Ministers 
were 
Mr. Geo: 
Mr. J.8 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Dr. 
Mr. 


e Brown,—Premier and Inspector-General. 
. McDonald,—Attorney General West. 
J. 8. Morris,—Speaker of the Legislative Council. 
Mowat—Provincial Secretary. 
Foley—Postmaster-General. 
ime of Crown Lands, Leader of the Lower Canada Sec- 
ion. 
Drummond—Attorney-General East. 
Holton—Board of Works. 
Lemieux—Receiver-General. 
Thibaudeau—Board of culture and President of the Council. 
Connor—Solicitor-General West. 
Laberge—Solicitor-General East. 

Speculation had scarcely fixed its eye on this personnel, when the tele- 
graph flashed through the country the startling intelligence that a vote 
of want of confidence in the new Ministry had actually passed the legis- 
lative council on the inaugural night. For a Constitutional Government 
that had done nothing, eo far, in a perfectly straightforward way, this, it 
must be confessed, was rapid work. The same evening the matter 
passed to the consideration of the House of Assembly, and by the papers 
which have just come to hand, we hear that on the following day 
that body also passed a similar vote. 

In this condemnation of an untried man there is, we confess, a prompt- 
ness which is startling. It isclear that Mr. Brown’s policy is sufficiently 
understood without the aid of ministerial programmes, and it is equally 
clear that there is no desire to give it a trial. Two courses remain for 
the unhappy Ministry to pursue ; to resign, or (with the Governor-Gene- 
ral’s consent) to dissolve Parliament. In the first case another Min- 





istry will at once resume the reins of government ; in the second, the 
question of a seat of government will be reopened, and we may antici 
pate a renewal of warfare on the subject as fierce and profitless as that 
which has prevailed so long. 

Removed from the intense excitement of scenes which even at a dis- 
tance command very general attention, we are, we confess, at a loss to 
understand the strange precipitation with which parliamentary matters 
are conducted by our neighbours. It seems to us, however, that the op- 
position to Mr. Brown may be traced to the fact that many members of 
his party are loyally dietrastfal of the intemperate hostility which has been 
displayed to the Queen’s choice of Ottawa as the seat of Government. 
There are few Canadians who would care to pass an affront on the 
Sovereign, and how, without accepting her choice after asking it, to avoid 
doing so it is difficult to see. For this reason Mr. Brown’s party even, 
if it hold together, will not agglomerate new material. For the moment, 
however, we should not be surprised if the spirit of fair play were to 
re-assert, in some way, his claim to a trial. Proceedings so unusual as 
those of the past week, and we may add x0 illiberally, generally produce 
@ reaction in favour of the sufferer. 

Since the above was written we have received a telegraphic intimation 
that the new Ministry resigned on Wednesday, having previously de- 
manded a dissolution which was refused by the Governor General. We 
cannot see that the resignation involves any disgrace to Mr. Brown or 
his colleagues, for their policy was not tested or even promulgated. Mr. 
Galt the Member for Sherbrooke was sent for, but declined to undertake 

the formation of a Cabinet. It is reported that Mr. Cartier, who was a 
member of the Macdonald Ministry, has been sent for in this emergency. 


Another Literary Trouble. 

Mr. Thackeray isa Club man. For many years past he has been ae- 
customed to dissect in a very curious and careful manner the babits and 
characteristics of the frequenters of institutions of that kind. It is said 
that many of his club sketches are in point of fact highly finished por- 
traits. The originals are recognised to the present day, and enjoy in a 
sub rosa manner the euphonious cognomens bestowed upon them by the 
bitter Mr. Thackeray. 

In London there is a Club frequented by the literary people, called the 
Garrick Club. It isa pleasant sort of place, where jokes and beer are 
in great request. Among other eminent names on its roll, it boasts 
those of Mr. Thackeray and of Mr. Edmund Yates, the latter a young 
gentleman addicted to the dramatic profession, and prone to an occa- 
sional success in its literature. Recently a publication called The Town 
Talk has been established in the Metropolis, and Mr. Yates, it seems, was 
one of its contributors. In a moment of inspiration he daguerreotyped 
Mr. Thackeray’s personal appearance, and touched effectively on his 
social characteristics. On the delicate point of age, he was in the highest 
degree complimentary to the author of the “ Virginians,” assigning him 
several years less than his fair quantity; he was more precise 
with regard to stature, accurate with regard to complexion, and 
truthful with regard to nose—which—we may gently whisper— 
is Mr. Thackeray’s weak point. Mr. Yates then proceeds to the 
consideration of Mr. Thackeray’s characteristics; says that his 
bearing is cold and uninviting, his style of conversation either 
openly cynical or affectedly good-natured and benevolent, and 80 
forth. Oa the whole, the picture presented by Mr. Yates is neither 
kindly, coarse, nor exaggerated. It conveys a good idea of the satir- 
ist, and does not, so far as we can see, violate any of the implied secresy 
of Club life. By consulting a five shilling portrait of Mr. Thackeray 
and reading his works, just such a sketch might have been written. 

But Mr. Thackeray was in high dudgeon. He addressed a letter to Mr. 
Yates and demanded an apology—for what we cannot understand. The 
gentleman of dramatic proclivities declined the proffered opportunity, and 
determined to stand by a general row which at oncesetin. The Go- 
verning Committee of the Club was appealed to, and after a long discus- 
sion, in which it is said Mr. Dickens arrayed himself against the Historian 
of Snobs, it was put to the vote and carried that Mr. Yates be desired to 
resign, and here for the present the matter rests. Mr. Thackeray, how- 
ever, is determined to fight his battles over again, and consequently 
serves up the matter in the last number of the “ Virginians” stigmatis- 
ing Mr. Yatesas “ Young Grubstreet.” 

The case is a contemptible one, and born, we apprehend, of sheer af- 
fectation. Mr. Thackeray is a public character, as a writer and a lec- 
turer, and the public has a right to all it can learn respecting him. 
Whether he likes it or not is a matter of little importance. Had Mr. 
Yates made a careful report of a private conversation, the act would 
have been unbecoming a gentleman. But we do not even hear a hint of 
such a thing. There may be charges in the background which have not 
met the public eye, but as it stands Mr. Thackeray has but a small vic- 
tory. At the best, he is open to the charge of displaying an irascibility 
of temper unaccountable in a gentleman of education and man of the 
world. 





Cricket. 

The friendly contest between the Cricketers of Canada and the United 
States came toa close on Wednesday, and this time Fortune (who has 
been singularly equal handed in these matters for several years) decided 
in favour of the United States. Below we publish the score. 


UNITED STATES. CANADA. 
First Innings. First Innings. 
Sharpe, c. Pearless b. Head ........ 24 H. Phillips, b. Hallis.............. 1 
Waller, c. Pearless b. Hardinge..... 2 Ryckert, b. Hallis..............04 4 
Hon. H. Bingham, c. Pearless y. Har- _T. Phillips, b. Barker.............. 6 
APE Ree a 34 Heward (not out)................ 31 
Senior, c. T. Phillips b. Hardinge... 9 Parsons, c. Wright, b. Hallis........ 1 
Wilby, b. Hardinge................ 0 Hardinge, c. Crossley b. Barker ..., 5 
Basher Bb: Hend ...........cccccees 0 Head, c. Higham b. Crossley 0 


Pearless, b. Hallis .... 
Sneath, b. Barker .... 
Napier, b. Barker 
ata ap b. Barker 


H. Wright, c. T. a b. Hardinge 0 
Higham, c. T. Phillips b. Hardinge.. 5 
Jefferson, c. H. Phi ips b. Parsons. .14 


Crossley (not out)...%............. 1 
—_ 


6 
c. Pearless b. Hardinge...... A 





Total 





Pearless, run out........ ae 
1 Fourdrinier, b. Barker 





Total, both innings, with four wick- 
ets to go dowN...............00 183 — 
Total both innings... .. sk wsaieais 182 


The match it will be perceived was a close one, and well calculated to 
perpetuate that friendly feeling with which every true cricketer regards 
his equal in the noble game. It is a little curious that ever since the 
first match was played at Harlem in 1853, victory hovering lovingly over 
the place of battle, has inevitably alighted on the colours thereof. No- 
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thing could happen more fortunately for reciprocal hospitalities, for it 
involves the necessity of inviting your guest before you can fight with 
him; of coaxing him to your soil before you desire that he shall tell you 
how good a man he is. may the balance of victory vibrate between 
the kinsmen of the United States. 

Some contrelemps have attended the present contest, among which we 
gay mention the difficulty with Mr. Pickering, and the plavial condition 
ofthe atmosphere. Concerning the first it is only necessary to say that 
Mr. Heward, on of the Canadians, stated that it was his intention 
to refer the matter to the Clubs of Canada, who are certainly best able 
to judge of ite merits, and with regard to the second we can only say 
that St. Swithin utterly failed to put a damper on the genial enjoyment 
of our visitors or their hosts. 

Before leaving the subject of Cricket, we desire to call attention to a 
match which is announced for to-day, the 7th. It is between the St. 
George’s and New Brighton Club, and for the benefit of Lilly White. 

— 


yaustc. 


All our fond aspirations for rural felicity, lager, music and calcium light, pro- 
voked past endurance by the seducing advertisements of the Mammoth Festival, 
came to a sudden close on Monday morning, when, instead of gay and animated 
throngs of pleasure-seekers, the streets were filled with moist and miserable pe- 
estrians. At the Wood of Jones the tribulation was excessive. Enormous 
quantities of toothsome “ prog” had been laid in for the occasion, under the im- 
pression that mouths and appetites would prevail. Alas! for human hopes ! 
Long before noon the fiat had gone forth ; there was to be no Festival, musical 
or gastronomical, antil the following day. A little insurrection, quite merito- 
cious of its kind considering the unfavourable circumstances for any outbreak, 
occurred between those amiable creatures, the fiddlers and trumpeters and toot- 
ors on the flute. They were anxious to be paid for doing nothing, and naturally 
‘aeized the opportunity to embarrass the management. It blew over however. 

Not so the storm. On Tuesday morning the rain came down a little heavier 
‘than usual, and the ground now thoroughly soaked rendered it utterly impossi- 
‘ble to think of the festival. It became evident that the Light of Calcium days 
was, for the present at least, faded, and acting under the inspiration of this fact 
Mr. Maretzek definitively postponed the Festival until Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday of next week. If we have a continuance of the glorious weather 
which prevails at the moment of our writing, there can be no doubt about the 
attendance being of a compensatory kind. 

And it seemed to us from the preparations made for this festival that it de- 
@erves more than any previous attempt to win the approval of the American 
community. The objections which we felt called upon to urge with regard to 
the June Festival—namely that it was nothing but a Lager-bier orgie, do not 
‘hold good with regard to Mr. Maretaek’s enterprise. Barrels will not, we are 
giad to say, be accommodated with the only seats in the garden, nor will every 
ahade tree be converted into an impromptu bar-room. Beyond the necessary 
number of refreshment places there is no display. We trust sincerely that Mr. 
Maretuek will succeed in this great undertaking. It has involved a large out- 
lay. 


———= 


wBrama. 


‘The Annual Festival of the American Dramatic Fund at the Academy of Mu- 
om Monday last was a pecuniary rather than a professional triumph, and as such 
‘we rejoice. Where great numbers are called upon to operate in a dramatic per- 
formance, it becomes clearly impossible to give acoherent play. H much 
‘aotora may esteem their profession, they regard their own position too wel! to 
‘think of playing secondary parts. The plan then is to string a number of princi- 
pal scenes together, from a number of reputable plays, and allow each lady or 
geutieman to have his or her heartiest fling thereat. This was done 
and we had bits of the Rivals, of Richelieu of the “Love Chase,” &c. 
&o. The audience was i , and swallowed the mess with appetite, re- 
erving its criticism for the novelty of the evening, which wasa “histrionic pageant 
ewith an allegorical introduction, written and wed for the ion, by Mr. 
‘Brougham and called Shakspere’s Dream.” The prominent features of this produc- 
‘tion are dullness (a vice which we have much pleasure in asserting against Mr. 
‘Brougham, as he seldom gives us the opportunity to do so), pomposity, and 
general laboriousness. Shakspere himself is introduced, and Mr. Walcot, who 
impersonates the bard, does his best to make him ridiculous. In due time the 
tablean comes. Here we expected to find something noteworthy, but we were 
doomed to disappointment. A few theatrical groups, in the Mad. Tussaud style, 
with Mr. Walcot perched upon a box, looking about as wise and inspired as an 
owi—this was the magnificent pageant for which we were assured the entire 
profession of the city had volunteered! 

Never mind ; the receipts were large, and a meritorious and much needed 
charity will be benefited. Some of the most prominent artists in the country 
acted on the occasion, and we refrain from mentioning their names only because 
dt would be unjust to about a couple of hundred others, who—whatever their 
jpowers—were actuated by motives quite as praiseworthy. 

At Niblo’s theatre, the comedy company goes on triumphantly, and Messrs. 
‘Blake and Brougham flourish. It is te the first named gentleman that we are in- 
4Mebted for another treat. The drama in which he appeared to most advantag 
‘during the past week was the “ Last Man,”—an adaptation of a story which 
waa published in Blackwood’s some years ago, called “ The First and Last 
Dinner.” In both shapes it is an admirably written little work, with a distinct 
idea round which the plot revolves quite pleasantly. Geoffrey Dale, the hero, 
ia the last of a club of twelve who from youth downwards have met toge- 
ther once ayear. The idea growing up in his mind is that he will be the last 
man living, and this being realised, it spreads itself into a mania that he will 
not only be the last man of his club but of the world. He is agonised at the 
thought of being abandoned to an utterly desolate old age, and becomes miserly 
out of pure apprehension. Between the first and second acts we have an interval 
of some years, and a complete transition from the hale man to the old monoma- 
wiac, genial yet drivelling. In the piece called “ Past and Present,” Mr. Blake 
aggames an air of extreme senility, which is very similar to that simulated in the 
ypresent play. There is no other actor on the American stage who could do so 
without becoming excessively tiresome. We have of late so often addressed 
ourselves to the peculiarities of Mr. Blake’s acting, that we may be excused for 
carefully dodging the subject in the present notice. All we desire to say is that 
Geoffrey Dale is decidedly one of his freshest and most impressive personations. 
‘The piece was very well played by the company, and if it is repeated, we advise 
the reader to go and see it. Mr. Brougham’s “ Pocahontas” has been revived with 
very moderate success, owing, we apprehend, to the fact that the ladies of this 
-@xtablishment, although virtuous, chaste, lovely graceful, are not—— bat we 
decline to compromise our prospects by saying what they are not. 

At Wallack’s theatre, the Florences have entered upgn their flifth week, and 
and4 so far there is an increase rather than a dimination in the attendance. A 
~ disposition to meddle with heavy and obsolete pieces like the “ White Horse 
of the Peppers,” tamed down the enthosiasm of the house for a night or two, 
but Mr. Florence soon saw the evil of his ways, and returned to the path of 
light. A novelty, too, has been produced, written by “A Gentleman of this 
City,” who as an author is almost as prolific as Mr. Anon. It is called “ Adver- 
‘tising for a Wife,” and means precisely what those four words indicate or sug- 
>gest. An acquaintance of'the heroine publishes his want, and is entertained by 
wan interview with a number of characters all impersonated by heroine in dis- 
guise. The filling up of the piece is of the usual walking on and walking off 
kind ; the writing a little better than usual, the characters utterly conventional, 
‘with the exception of a school-part very funnily given by Mrs. Florence. Still, 
for & small protean farce it is good enough, and well entitled to a place on the 
sparkling programme of Wallack’s theatre, which at all times and all seasons 
reeoms destined to contain the best things. 

The Florences will in ‘all probability remain at this house until the regular 
‘season commences in September. 


—_— 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 
‘The English word, mentioned last week as cmp of sundry 
cious changes is “ Heroine.” ——The Christians w from, the 

















two hundred, a¢ in some of the London papers.— 

rm ges improvements, it is said, will be 
made under the new management of the Polytechnic Institution, it being 
determined that “ agreeable amusement shall be so united with 
oo as souk ana the ae age at this institution at 
once unique, intellec pleasing.”——-A great political et, 
it is ssid will be given to commemorate the emanci sttedon 
—Mrs. ate maintains = in Vienna bap to be seen the “créme 
de la créme” of society. the féte of iday, London may at 
least boast its possession of the “‘ créme de la Crém-orne.”———On the 16th 


Robert i 
nominated Secretary to the Mixed Commission at the Cape. The salary 
and emoluments are about eight hundred pouds £800 a year—Very 
hard Lines. The two unhappy failures that have wed the at- 
tempt to lay down the Atlantic Cable. The joke is now obsolete. 
——It is rumoured that Mr. Russell, the special co naent 
in India of the London Times, will be compelled to return to England 
in consequence of ill-health——A French comedian has brought out a 
new farce, entitled, “A Journey Round My Wife.’”,—The British Archxo- 
logical Society, Lord Talbot de Malahide, president, holds its an- 
nual meetings at Bath this year——The average of property in Massa- 
chusetts would give eight hundred and eighty dollars to each n.—— 
An equestrian statue of Napoleon I. is to be inaugurated at Cherbourg 
during the fétes there.——Alfred Tennyson gets his butt of sherry regu- 
larly, by virtue of his official position, and drinks it with his friends, not 
taking out its value in cash, as certain laureates were wont to do.— 
Lady Havelock, widow of the General, and her family, are now staying 
at St. Valery-zur-Somure-——The public will be glad to learn that a 
satisfactory family arrangement isin progress between Lady Bulwer and 
her husband, and that this painful case is for a time at least removed 
from the vulgar eye of the public.——The gallant 100th regiment is at- 
tracting a deal of attention in London. The last number of the 
Uustrated News contains a couple of excellent pictures illustra- 
tive of the uniforms of the Royal Canadians, and of the arrival of the 
first detachment thereof in the Mersey.——The Kev. George ©. Pennell 
has accepted the rectorship of St. Peter’s Church, Portchester, N. ¥.—— 
A Doctor Sexton announces lectures on the condition of the Thames. 
The Londoners we fancy have been too long lectured by the Sexton fa- 
mily on the same subject———The vines on the Rhine are stated to be 
in an unusually promising condition this year. The vintage will be two 
or three weeks earlier than usual. Punch supposes with his usual au- 
dacity, that Baron Rothschild may now be called a member of the House 
of Commons de Jewre as well as de facto.—The new Adelphi Theatre 
will be twice the size of that which has just disappeared, it will be 
completed by the end of September. Instead of one tier of boxes, as 
hitherto, there will be two ; and the prices will vary from five shillings 
to sixpence. A great deal of attention has been paid to the construc- 
tion of Her, Majesty’s box, and to all minor details, in which English thea- 
> om as they now exist, are sadly deficient——The Palace of the Elysée, 


~ 


of the Emperor while he was President of the Republic, will | B 


be occupied next winter. Extensive repairs are about to be made 
in the Palace of the Tuileries which will necessitate the change.—— 
“ Ons est-ce que c'est, ce féte ?”” asked the Duke of Malakhoff of the Countess 
of S——. “ A Cremorne,” was her Ladyship’s answer. ‘“Cré-morne!.... 
cré matin !’’ exclaimed the astonished and energetic ambassador——A 
new dramatic Institation has just been inaugurated in London under 
flattering auspices. It is cailed the “ Dramatic College,” and is intended 
as an asylum for decayed and infirm actors and actresses. Five acres 
of freehold land other advantages have already been donated. 
Dickens, Thackeray, Chas. Reade, Kean, Balfe, and nearly ev other 
literary or dramatic eminence are among the active workers.——Mr. Al- 
bert Smith is off for China, where he proposes to stay six weeks. Ra- 
ther a short time in which to “do” the flowery Kingdom.——From a 
document just published by the Board of Trade, and derived from the 
Statistics of the Dutch Fisheries, it appears that the wind has very little 
influence on the “ take” of herring, but more fish istaken when the wind 
is high than during a calm. The average take of Dutch ships is 666 bar- 
rels——The Government has commissioned Mr. Szerelmy, the in- 
ventor and patentee of a composition for preserving stone and iron 
from injury by atmospheric agency, to apply his material to such parts 
of the new Houses of Parliament as may require it——Concerning 
bank clerks the elder Mr. Weller enquired why “ they were all eating 
ham sandwiches ;”’ concerning Government clerks Mr. Punch asks why 
they are like the Trafalgar Square fountains, and answers brutally— 
Because they play from 10 till 4——-Mr. Thomas Cullen, described in 
the London papers as a “ successful’ writer, has committed suicide by 
throwing himself down the wall of a staircase in Lambeth Workhouse. 
It is difficult to reconcile “ success” with pauperism.——A Dr. Mai- 
soneuve has discovered a substitute for amputation, which he has lately 
— to the Academie de Medicine at Paris. The invention consists 

no the application of a machine by which the limb is torn from the socket 
without pain and without loss of blood, the patient in some cases being 
completely restored in the course of a few days. We are disposed to 


thiok that amputation will often be indulged in as a luxury by those who 
don’t want to get well in a few days —_A on of £100 a-year has been 
granted by the Earl of Derby to Mr. W. borough Cooley, known in 


the literary world chiefly for his contributions to geographical science. 
——A sour fellow says he always looks under the ages’ head for the 
— of the om ae Saleten ~ said a sone - pe dle 
y & paper - t paper “A paper 0 0, 
replied the loafer——The Earl of Derby, on the recommendation 
of Mr. Henry Drummond, M.P., has placed Mr. J. B. Lindsay on 
the Literary and Scientific Pension List for £100 per annum.— 
The Height of Benevolence: To hold an umbrella over a duck 
ina shower of rain——Guizot has gone to England on a visit 
to Lord Grey. On the marriage of a Miss Wheat, it was 
hoped that her path would be ot and that she might never be 
thrashed.——The Wallace Monument Committee have already obtained 
subscriptions to the amount of £4000, and they are now seeking designs for 
a monument to the Scottish hero to be erected on the Abbey Craig, near 
Stirling ——An Irishman took the train from London to Gravesend. 
On jumping from the carriage he remarked, that “ifhe had known he 
could have made the journey in so short a time he would have walked 
a-foot.””——Stephen H. Branch, a gentleman who for many years past 
has tried bard to make himself notorious, has at length succeeded. For 
a libel against Mayor Tieman, and other prominent citizens, he has been 
sentenced to the penitentiary for 12 months, and will then have the pri- 
vilege of paying a fine of $250. The libels were outrageous and filthy —— 
Game is unusually abundant on the Alleghanies this year, deer being 
— seen near the roads, bear signs in the thicket, and for those who 
refer it, a panther is now said to be prowling about on Cold stream._— 
The death of Mrs. Jane Loudon is announced. She was a successful au- 
thoress, and in addition to several original works assisted her husband, 
the celebrated landscape F moagery in most of his literary efforts———The 
Trustees of Shakspere’s House at Stratford have received an intimation 
that the late generous John Shakspeare, who claimed a doubtful kindred 
with the poet, has left by will a yearly settlement of £60, together with a 
sum of £500 down, both of which are to be applied to restoring and main- 
taining the poet’s house.-——Mr. Buckstone & closed his season prospe- 
rously at the Haymarket. It was a long one, having lasted five years. 
——tThe Ladies’ Gallery in the House of Commons has been enlarged, 
either to meet the prevailing fashion in the matter of skirts, or to ac- 
commodate a larger number of female politicians——The Dublin pa 
announce the death of Mr. Patrick Costello, a well-known member of the 
legal profession in Ireland, and formerly Clerk of the Rules in the Court 
of Queen’s Bench. By his death a pension of £800 per annum ceases. 
——The conversion to the Catholic faith of one of the members of the 
British Embassy in Paris is mach spoken of in diplomatic circles.——It 
is said that several American counts have been «made in Italy, in this 
way. The Pope, not being able to finish a certain railway for lack of 
money, offered the title of count to every fore’ 
m of $5,000 to the road.—tThe copyrights and stereotype plates of 
the “ Parlour Library,” ae with the — of continuing the work, 
were sold by action a few days ago for £2,800; the stock to be taken 
atthe cost of paper and printing: 1s. vola., at 3}d.; 1s. 6d. vols., at 
53d. ; 28. vols., at 73d.——Meesrs. Allsopp & Son are about to erect 
at Burton-upon-Trent the largest brewery in the world. The lowest 
tender, that of Mesers. Barker & Son, London, peer > Adm 
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Between January and the 20th of July, 17,000 troops were sent to India| T 
from England.——Great 


to her Majesty, in the room 


sees, secretary of embass 
C. N. Murray, C.B.—Mr. Barder, 


Colonel Redmond W. Brough, h: 
Thomas J. Adair, unattached. They are officers of long standing —V, 
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Lincoln’s-inn_ and Gray’s-inn to the 
ple-—The Countess of Essex was 
Park on Monday afternoon. 
Belgrave-square. " eatupter ck tie Tbecian she 
. ce tl received could 
be A manofacturer in the south of France advertises” 
preparation which he calls “Eau de Noblesse ;” and declares that «i; 
makes the hair always preserve an honourable direction, and gives to the 
person who uses it an air of distinction and supremacy !”?——Mr. Barton 
announces that his theatre is to let. He is anxious to retire from ma. 
soqramat, alleging that his health needs ——Ex-President Pierce 
had ved at Cadiz and sailed for Marseilles.— A serious 
le occurred on the English coast, accompanied with considerable 
to the shipping. 
Sa 


Obituary. 


At Lucknow, Lieut. Richards, 234 Royal Welsh Fusiliers.—At mrarthing, 


Esq., Lieut. 12th Lancers.—At residence, House 
Steatham, Sir John Key, Bart., Chamberlain of London.—At Baden, Princa 
Anatole Demidoft.—At Liverpool, Charles Hamberstone. 


Appointments. . 


R. Cornwall Legh, Esq., to be Auditor-General for the island of Malta —Colo 
nel Francis Hugh George Seymour, Unattached, to be Equerry in Ordinary 
of Major-General E. W. resigned, 


Colonel the Hon. Arthur 


ward Hardinge, C.B., to be Equerry to His Royal 
a the Lew bap oS vice Colonel rancis Nuch Gaeyp Se 
ai uerry 
Rg ae 


1 F yymour, 
Queen.—Member returned to serve in the present 


gh of Stamford: Sir Stafford Henry Northcote 


of 
Pynes, in the county of Devon, in the room of John Inglis, * who has’ 
cepted the office of her Majesty’s Lord Justice Clerk in Solana Ae Charles 


, Coastantinople, has been appointed En 
raordinary and Minister Pleaipotentiary ot Teheran, Persia, vice the Hon 
Acting British Consul at Naples, is 


poimied Consul at Richmond, Va., in place of Mr. G. P. . James, who goes to 
enice. 





Avuty. 


Good-service pensions of £100 annum each have been bestowed on 
-pay, 2d Queen’s Royals, and Colonel 


8. Gazetle——The authorities at the War Department have decided on 


sending two of the regiments which are now stationed in the West Indies 


to Bombay. The regiments which are expected to be removed from the 
West to the East Indies are the 41st (the Welsh), which is now in Ja. 
maica ; and the 49th (the Princess Charlotte of Wales’s), the service 
companies of which are at Barbadoes. Several additional detachments 
of artillery are also to be despatched to India. 


War-Orricz, Joy 20.—Bvt-Col Franks, OB, 10th Ft, be 
consideration of distin, services in India. Brevet.—To 
trey CB, Rifle Bri, 


bres a 
‘ol: 
igade. To be Lt-Cols: Maj Scudamore, 14th Lt Drags; 
Mollan, 75th Ft; Anderson, CB, RAty; 9 eo -p, Unatt; Bre 
icholson, RE; Mande, RAty; Bouverie, 78th To be Majors: ta 
ies, 9th Lt Drags; Annesley, 10th Ft; Gibbon, R wi Norman, 10th Ft; Jo! 
34th Ft; Middleton, 29th; tland, 79th; Mackenzie, 
78th; Thring, RAty; Hawkins, 97th Ft; Atherley, Rifle ; M'Barnet, 79th 
F*; Harenc, 97th; Bale, 34th; Middleton, 93d; Vance, 38th; Jervoise, 23d; Bar- 
roughs, 93d; Bennett, 20th; Seymour, 2d Drag Gds; Addington, 38th Ft; Ste- 
Both; Magenis, 90th; Siad sth Light en aigate Tile Bi 
; Magenis, 90th; e, t Dragoons; Newdi , Rifle 4 
Talbot, Royal Artillery; Wilmot, Rifle Brigade; Hutchinson, 24 lees sen Guards; 
F pherson, 78th. 


Goodenough, RI Aty; Fiennes, 7th Lt Drags; Buck, 52d Ft; Mac 


ickens, 


Waz-Orrice, Jury 23.—2d Drag Gis: E Vandeleur, and, 
to be Cor. 3d: Lt Still to be Sate v Mulville, who ret; Cor Maunder to be Lt. 
9th Lt Drags: Cor Starkey to Lt. 10th: WM Maunder, Gent, to be Cor. 
llth: Lt Stewart to be Capt, v Vansittart, who ret; Cor Mosley to be Lt. 12th; 
Cor Swindley to be Lt, v Hancock, dec. Mil Train: R W Stone, Gent, to be En. 
Ist Ft: StaffSurg Woodruffe to be Surg. 2d: Asst-Surg Peppin, fm Staff, tobe 
Asst-Sarg. 4th: To be Capts, w-p, Lts Smith, Ceylon Rifle : ve, 29th 
Ft; Madden, 70th, and Elliott; En Smith to be Lt. 6th: To be Lts, b-p, 
ba 07 Rifle Regt; Campbell, eal 
to be Lt. 9th: To be Capts, w-p, Lts Grantham, Ceylon Rifle, ; Bell, 74th; 
Bloxsome. To be Lts, w-p, Lt Smyth, 3d W I Regt, v Pi , who ex; 
Chadwick; Aplin and Jeffares. 15th: To be Captewp, Lts Cnet, 70th; and Hud- 
son 64th. 18th: En Le Motte, to be Lt, v Dau , prom can; Wright Sherlock, 
Gent, to be En. 19th: Lieutenant H F Jerome, 86th, to tain. 
20th: Qtrmr-Serg Unwin to be En w-p. 2st: Ea Lewis, 2d W I Regt, to be Lt. 
22d: to be Capts: Lts Lutman, 3d W. I. Regt; Trydell, 43d Ft; Rowland, 45th, 
and Ellis. To be Lt: Lt Cookesley, 97th. 29th: Bomford to be Lt. 3lst; 
En Leeson to be Lt; J Wood, Gent, to be En. 45th: En O'Neill to be Lt. 
48th: Maj Aplin, Dep Batt, tobe Maj, vy West, who ex. 58th: En Bolton to be 
Adjt; Qtrmr-Serg Slat to be Qtrmr, v Moir, who ret on h-p. 70th: Ens Hil- 
ton to be Lt; Ens Hill, 49th, to be En. 73d: En Fraser, 22d, to be En. 75th: 
En Morris, Mil Train, to be En. 86th: Capt Lewis, 19th, to be Capt, v Robin 
son, dec. 91st: Lt Wood to be Capt, v Kerr, who ret; Ens Tingcombe to be Lé. 
97th; oy bys fm , to be Assist-Surg, v Dumbreck, dec. 100th: 
Brown Wallis, it, to be Lt w-p. To be Ens w-p: C A Boulton, Gent, and T 
H Baldwin, Gent. 3d WI Regt: En Lloyd to be Lt. Ceylon Rifle Regt: to be 
Lts: Ens Smith and Walker.—Brevet— l Egerton, Dep Batt, to be Col. 
Maj Wheatstone, ret, 8th Ft, to be Lt-Col, rank hon. 


Navp. 

The Lords of the Admiralty paid their annual official visit to Chatham 
Dockyard for the purpose of making an inspection of that establishment 
on the 22d of last month.—The Castor, 36, has arrived at the Nore.— 
H.M.’s screw steamships Archer, 202-horse power, and Racer, 150-horse 
power, Capt. Sanderson and Commander the Hon. Thomas A. Pakenham, 
have left Woolwich for Portsmouth. The Racer (a new vessel) carries 
17 guns, and was built at the Royal Dockyard, Deptford.—The Renown, 
91, Capt. Forbes, is at Spithead.—The Donegal, 100, Devonport, will be 
launched in the ensuing month.—The Perseverance, 2, iron screw steam 
troop ship, was Prsmnn. Sewr by Commander Edward R. Power, and the 
crew of the Vulcan were turned over to her.—H.M.’s screw coastguard 
ship Russell, Capt. Story, has returned to Falmouth.—The following 4 
ag have been made: J. J. Acheson, surgeon, to the Victory; W. 

. Dalton, surgeon, to the Princess Royal; W. W. Baynes, “— 
to the Excellent; E. Nolloth, surgeon, to the Victor Emmanuel ; t. 
James Willcox, C.B., to the Hogue, vice Captain Moore; Captain W. 
Crispin (whose appointment to the Hogue is cancelled), to the Hawke, 
vice Willcox ; Dr. Alex. Armstrong to be Deputy-Inspector of Hospitals 
and Fleets ; Kenneth L. Sutherland, Paymaster, to the Victor EF ; 
Captain John Moore, C.B., to the Victor Emmanual, commissioned ; Capt. 
William Crispin, of the Victoria and Albert yacht, to the Hogue, vice Moote, 
appointed to the Victor Emmanue ; Commander his Serene Highness 
Prince Ernest of Leiningen to the Victoria and Albert yacht, vice Crispi. 

ommander Edward R. Power to the Perseverance, commissioned ; Com) 
mander John Secombe, of H.M.S. Vulcan, to the Hi vice Com- 
mander Piers, who returns to H.M.S. Chesapeake.—The frigate Calliope, 26, 
—— by the Lords of the Admiralty as a Church ship for mariners, 

ag been moored iu Plymouth Sound.—The Castor, 36, Capt. Lyster, lett 
Spithead on the 19th ult. for Sheerness, to be paid off.—Advices from 
Malta to the I4th ef July, announce the arrival on the 11th, of H.M. 
screw steam line-of-battle ship the Mc , bearing flag of newly-ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief, Vice-Admiral Arthur Fanshawe, el 
the Hibernia, receiving line-of-battle ship, bearing flag of Vice-Adm 
the Hon. Sir Montagu Stopford, K.C.B:, ‘Admiral Superintendent of 
Malta Dockyard ; the sc. steam liners the Conqueror, the Princess Royal, and 
the Centurion ; the paddlewheel steam frigate Vulture; the paddlewheel 
strs. Harpy and Caradoc ; the sc. gun vessels Coquette, Vigilant, and Osprey.— 
A court-martial assembled on board the Jmpregnable, 104, flag ship at 
Devonport, Admiral Sir Thomas S, Pasley, president, to try Assistant 
Surgeon Robert J. Madden, of the Virago, 6, paddle, lately serving 00 
the south-east coast of America, on a charge of insubordination, which 
being considered proved, he was sentenced to be dismissed the service.— 
he Great Tasmania,  three-decker freightship, has been taken up by 

the Government to convey the 2d battalion of the 5th Fusiliers from 
Portsmouth to the Mauritius.—The Castor, sailing frigate, 36, Capt. Lys 
ter, has arrived at Spithead from the Cape of Good Hope station, to be 

id off —The Vestal, 26 frigate, attached to the reserve at Chatham, 

ordered to proceed to ah having been lent by the Admiralty 

to the Mercantile Marine Association at taat port to serve as a training 
school in the river Mersey. 


F Stewart, Gents, 





Royat Marnves.—Colonel Stransham, second in command of the Royal Ms 
one Woolwich, has been granted a month’s leave of absence for the recovery 
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New Books. 
Scientific treatises, local descriptions, biographies, criticisms, statis- 
tics, of technicalities—in short, all varieties of human know- 
Jedge, served in every variety of form—lie together upon our table, 


Not that publishers have suddenly flooded the town with a deluge of 


pooks or pamphlets, We would speak but of Vol. III. of Appleton’s New 
‘ ia, just issued, and confirming, we are glad to say, the 
ions in its favour that were based upon what preceded it. 
The same catholic spirit marks its treatment of persons or subjects, 
where prejudice or preference might have been suspected on the part of 
the editors—men identified as journalists and critics with certain recorded 
As two instances in point, we would mention the sketches of 
Louis Napoleon and of the late Mr. Preston S. Brooks ; while as speci- 
mens of freshness given to familiar topics, of completeness, of accuracy, 
and of general merit, we would further cite the columns devoted to the 
Duchess de Berri, Sir William Blackstone, and Robert Browning. 

We consider the memoir of and critique upon Browning so masterly 
and perfect in its way, that we subjoin it entire. 

Browning, Robert, an English poet, born in Camberwell, a suburb of 
London, in 1812, and educated at the London university. His father’s 
family being dissenters, his mind was trained and his character formed 
under influences less peculiarly English than those to which youths are 

in the great public schools and the two leading universities of 
that country. At the age of 20 he went to Italy, and passed some time 
there. Toa man like him, of sharp philosophic insight, as well as of po- 
etical tion, and with the healthiest and happiest sense of life, it 
may well be imagined how many attractions Italy presented, and how 
much the influences to which he was there subjected, at that plastic 
riod of life, helped to form the fabric of his mind. The course of his 
Italian life and experiences was unlike that through which his country- 
men visit. His object was to make himself familiar with all that was 
most distinctly and peculiarly Italian. The medieval history of that 
, 80 fruitful in records of fervid passion and startling crime, was 
studied in ite abundant chronicles and local memoirs. He spent much 
time in the monasteries of Lombardy and Venice, exploring their dusty 
libraries and book closets, and, in the silent air of monastic life, calling 
up a more distinct image of the past than could have been vouchsafed to 
in any “ bustle of resort.” But he devoted himself with equal en- 
ergy to the task of making himself acquainted with the life, habits, and 
characteristics of the people who were living and moving around him. 
He mingled with them in their daily paths with a freedom and unreserve 
unusual among his shy and exclusive countrymen. He saw and studied 
a class of Italian population of which most travellers have only occa- 
sional glances—the peasant in their rural homes, and the residents of 
those dreamy old towns in which life flows on with so quiet and noiseless 
acurrent. No traveller ever brought away a larger intellectual harvest 
from Italy than Mr. Browning ; and the effect of his Italian life is dis- 
tinetly perceived by the readers of his poetry, alike in his choice of sub- 
jects and his treatment of them. In 1835 appeared his “ Paracelsus,” 
the first work in which his poetical claims were submitted to the judg- 
ment of his contemporaries. It is a dramatic poem—dramatic in form, 
at least—in which the principal character was the celebrated empiric 
and alchemist of the 16th century. It delineates the course ofa rich 
and generous nature, full of high aspirations, exposed to many tempta- 
tions, often going astray, but growing nobler and finer to the last, and, 
after many aberrations, drawn back to those fountains of truth and good- 
ness from which his earliest inspirations were derived. Such a theme 
gave ample scope to Mr. Browning’s unrivalled power of subtle analysis 
and acute delineation of the various forms of mental consciousness. It 
did not attract general attention, and it has not the elements which com- 
mand and secure popularity ; but among the discerning few it was wel- 
comed as the work of a truly original mind, rich in performance, and more 
rich in promise, whose future career was to be watched with expectation 
and interest. Justice was done to its tone of intellectual freedom, to the 
rich eloquence of many of its passages, to the fine descriptions and illus- 
trations it contains, and the depth and tenderness of feeling it occasion- 
reveals ; and its obvious defects of form, structure, and rhythm, the 
vague cloudiness of some of its most ambitious portions, and the daring 
extravagance of some of its speculations, were pardoned to the youth of 
a man of genius, not yet fully broken in to the easy use of his ample 


ers. 

In 1837, a tragedy from his pen, called “Strafford,” was presented on 
the stage in London. The subject, drawn from the most vital and preg- 
nant period of English history, commended itself to the sympathies and 
pairiotism of an English audience, but in spite of this, and in spite of the 
admirable acting of his friend Macready, by whom the principal character 
was sustained, it met with very moderate success. In 1840 he published 
“Sordello,” a poem, the subject of which was drawn from the supposed 
life of the Provencal poet, mentioned in the 6th canto of Dante’s Purga- 
torio. The general public pronounced this work an unintelligible rhap- 
sody, with no meaning at all; but the adventurous few, who were not 
willing to pass by on the other side a poem by the author of “ Paracel- 
sus,” affirmed that there was meaning in it, though hard to come at, 
and that patient and diligent search would reveal passages of profound 
thought and rare beauty. But the world was not willing to take this 
trouble, and the world was right. A young poet has no right to be ob- 
seure ; for the world is so full of poetry that is both good and intelligible, 
that we cannot afford to study that which may be good, but is not intel- 
ligible. Mr. Browning has judiciously omitted “Sordello” in the edi- 
tion of his collective poems hereinafter mentioned. Between 1842 and 1846, 
there appeared from his pen several successive numbers of a collection of 
dramatic and lyric poems, to which he gave the title of “ Bells and Pome- 
granates ;” an affected designation, and which had the further disadvan- 
tage of giving no bint as to the nature of the contents. Among these 
was @ tragedy of striking poetical power, called “ A Blot on the Scut- 
cheon,” which was produced in Drury lane theatre in 1843, but without 
marked success. Another play of his, the “‘ Duehess of Cleves,’ was 
subsequently brought out at the Haymarket, Miss Cushman personating 
the heroine. In 1849, his collective poems were published in two vo- 
lumes by Chapman and Hall of London, and republished in this country 
by Ticknor and Fields of Boston. This edition, in which the author’s 
poems were carefully revised, introduced him to a larger circle of read- 
ers than he had before enjoyed, and made many distinctly acquainted 
With his genius, who had before known him only by report. In 1850 he 
published “ Christmas Eve and Easter Day,” a poem, in which a picture 
is presented from the author’s point of view of some of the religious and 
Spiritual aspects of the age, and some «* his own convictions are expres- 
sed. It contains some very striking .escriptions, some passages of very 
acute reasoning, and some flashes of peculiar humour, and its general 
tone is that of earnest religious fait!. This poem has not been repub- 
lished in America. In 1852 he publ shed an introductory essay to a col- 
lection of letters by Shelley, but it L ving been ascertained that the let- 

were spurious, the volume was withdrawn from circulation. In 1855 
appeared his “Men and Women,” a collection of poems, republished in 
America by Ticknor and Fields. In this volume the metaphysical and 
Fae dy qualities of Mr. Browning’s genius are more distinctly 
displayed than the imaginative and the parely poetical, and some 
of the pieces, « Bishop Blougram’s Apology, ’ for instance, are as hard 
reading asa lecture of Sir William Hamilton’s, or a chapter of Mill’s 

Logic.” Most readers have broken down in the early pages, and none 
but his most resolute admirers have gone through with it. 

In November, 1846, Mr. Browning was married to Elizabeth B. Bar- 
Tett, as has been already stated in our notice of her. Since their mar- 

» Mr. and Mrs. Browning have mostly resided in Italy, with occa- 
sional visits to Paris and England —That Mr. Browning is a true poet, 
and a poet of marked and original genius, no candid and catholic critic 
can for @ moment doubt. He is beyond all his contemporaries remark- 
able for the union of the imaginative vision and the reasoning faculty— 
of the power which analyzes and divides, and the power that fuses and 
blends. Most of his poems are dramatic in form, and his genius is es- 
sentially dramatic in its quality. His characters are distinct individual 
creations, and his dramas are informed and penetrated with a unity of 
spirit from beginning to end. The action is unfolded, step by step, in 
conformity with the highest requisitions of dramatic art. Thus each 
play of his must be read and judged as a whole, and no dramatic writer has 
written fewer scenes whieh can with advantage be detached from the 
context, and presented by themselves. But the lyrical faculty is strong 
in him, as well as the dramatic. Such pieces as “The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin,” “ How they ee the Good News from Ghent to Aix,” and 
“ The Lost Leader,” have all the pulse and ring of the old ballad. His 
genius is peculiar in its essence, and sometimes fantastic and even gro- 
tesque in its manifestations, but thoroughly healthy in itstone. Chaucer 

if did not look upon nature and life with a fresher and heartier 
In no poet who has written so much, do we find fewer lines 


which are inspired by Berge personal feeling. He makes revelations, 
but not confessions. But with all his various merits, Mr. Browning is 
not a popular poet; and this arises partly from peculiarities of sub- 
stance, and partly from formal defects. He does not address the com- 
mon heart, nor draw his themes from the daily paths of common life. 
He writes poetry for poets, and his poetry bears the same relation to 
common poetry that alchemy does to chemistry—it isa finer essence and 
@ more subtle mystery. Much of what he has written requires study and 
concentration of mind in order to comprehend it. His sentences are often 
involved and intricate in structure ; his parentheses are too frequent 
and too long ; his metaphors are sometimes pushed to exhaustion ; his 
versification is lawless, and he has apparently little ear for rhytamical 
music. To those who are yet ignorant of the claims and powers of one 
of the most remarkable writers of our time, and would fain know some- 
thing about him, we would recommend “ A Blot on the Scutcheon,” and 
“Pippa Passes.” The latter is a remarkable poem, and animated with 
some of the finest — of Mr. Browning’s genius ; and though it re- 
quires a more careful study than poetry usually exacts, it will well re- 
pay all that is given to it. 

So far as a casual examination justifies the assertion, this work is also 
singularly free from clerical and minor errors. Yet is it not absolutely 
perfect. It isa mistake to say that Belcher the pugilist and others of 
his calling were employed as “ pages” at the Coronation of George IV. 
They were there, it is true, “to protect the access to Westminster Ab- 
bey ;”’ but when the Cyclopedia itself defines the grade of a “ page,” 
we shall see that the term is not applicable to the temporary vocation 
of the “‘bruisers.”” Whether they figured as extra Beef-eaters, or Yeo- 
men of the Guard, or Special Constables, we do not remember ; but cer- 
tainly not as Pages.—Again, Bermondsey, one of the suburbs of London, 
is not, and has not been for half-a-century past, addicted extensively to 
ship-building and tanning. Tanneries abound there ; but not dock-yards. 
—Again, the English artist’s name who got-up the “ Passes of the Alps” 
is Brockedon, and not Brockeden. We believe also that his work was il- 
lustrated by quarto, not folio, engravings.—Also, in the explanation of 
the nautical term “ Broaching-to,” there is an error. That undesirable 
catastrophe is treated as though it were a voluntary manceuvre, even 
while spoken of as dangerous. But these are very trifles. Tho Cyclo- 
peedia progresses admirably. 

Miss Flora McFlimsey made such a host of admiring acquaintances, a 
year or so since when she burst suddenly upon the town, that her rela- 
tive, Mr. Firkin, sprung upon us in similar style, is greeted with a roar 
of applause. In other words, Mr. W. Allen Butler has just put forward 
a new socially satirical poem, under the name of Two Millions. It was 
written for, and delivered before, a Literary Association of the students 
of Yale College, and is a caustic and clever production, though to our 
thinking far more remarkable for its pathetic than for its humorous 
touches. Indeed it seems to us that Mr. Butler’s Muse is essentially a 
serious one. Tenderness, kindliness, justice, and the humanities at 
large, well out spontaneously in his lines ; whereas his smartest and 
most playful points have the air of being somewhat laboured.—There 
is very little story. Mr. Firkin ie a “hard case’”—a merchant prince, 
with nothing princely in his composition ; and he is contrasted with a 
poor female relative—the antipodes of Flora McFlimsey. He casts her 
off, in the day of his pride and avarice. She nurses him, in the fullness 
of charity, when his Reason flickers and he is mentally and physically 
a wreck. Few though as the incidents be, they are sufficiently startling, 
and remind one of a bit of “ Fashion and Famine” done into verse.—We 
quote a few passages of the lighter and of the graver style—picking out 
the best, without heeding how far they bear out our preference just 
avowed.—Here is Dives at Grace Church. 


And yet he seemed devout ; without much search, 
You might have found, on any Sunday morning, 
His visible coach, outside the visible church, 
With green and gold its sacred front adorning. 

4 h hat flushed with sherry, 
‘A footman, rtly with perpetual dinners, 
Waited, while Firkin in the sanctuary, 
With many other “ miserable sinners,” 
Cushioned the carnal man in drowsy pews, 
Dozed over gilt-edged rubric, prayer and psalter, 
Rose with the music, looked with liberal views 
On prima donnas, never known to falter 
Tn chant, or solo, hymn, or anthem splendid, 
And still enchanting when the chant was ended ; 
Then sat or knelt, grave as the altar bronzes, 
And went through all the usual responses. 


The poor relative above-mentioned lost her home and support, by an 
imprudent marriage ; and her husband is one of those unsuccessful and 
ill-starred geniuses with whom real life abounds. He speculates preca- 
riously, then brilliantly for a moment ; then comes an explosion, and all 
isover. Here Mr. Butler rises into poetry. 


Two years of light and shade had quickly flown, 
Since he and Rachel stood within the zone 
Of wedded life ; and, although overcast 
By frowning fortunes, still, through all their Past, 
Such golden memories flashed, as when the heat, 
Sometimes in Summer, in its fervid throe 
Behind the heavy clouds will throb and beat, 
And flood the darkness with its tender glow. 
Ppa the ag — poor face 

ope or pity. From his own — 
He shrank, with shattered reason ; for a space, 
Cast frenzied glances on his wife and child ; 
Then sank in sad oblivion of will, 
And thought and sense and sight and being, until, 
Gently and calmly, on an Autamn day, 
He lost his hold on life and passed away. 


Now take a happy quiz of the tasteless and gaudy style of decoration, 
not entirely unknown in the Fifth Avenue. 


Tt seemed as if a bomb-shell, charged and loaded 
With paint, and gilt, and plaster, exploded, 
Without regard to anybody’s feelings, 

On walls, and columns, cornices, and ceilings. 


With this gorgeousness Mr. Butler contrasts the tenement house, which 
also may be found not far remote from the favoured spot 


With half-cracked walls and windows all askew, 
—- with the blight of beggary through and through, 
Lintel and door-post sprinkled with its sign, 

House after house, extends the dismal line ; 

A dreary sight to philanthropic eyes, 

Between the gutter and the distant skies, 

By filth and noisome odours marked and tracked, 

ugh the dense districts where the poor are packed, 

Crowded and swarming in those wretched hives, 

Layer on layer of cheap human lives! 

Or, if you think the picture overdrawn, 

Go for yourself, if you have never gone ; 

Go in mid-winter, when the drifting sleet 

Through the bare hall pursues your freezing feet, 

And, as from room to room = h past, 

The crazy building rattling in the blast, 

At doors ajar, gaunt faces peep and glare, 

In hopes some friendly step may linger there. 

Go in mid-summer—when the August rays 

Pour on the place their fierce, untempered blaze ; 

From the scorched pavement to the sun-struck eaves, 

No point of shade the flaming mass relieves, 

And the hot air, with rank and poisonous breath, 

Through doors and windows puffs disease and death. 

To one of these fearful abodes the Millionnaire had found his way, in 
search of his Agent. He climbs the stairs; a door opens; the outcast 
widow sees him, and compels him to come in. 

As the dumb beast quails from the coming storm 
It dreads to,meet, but sees not how to fl 

He crossed the sill ; she pointed to the H 
There lay her boy, his innocent curly head 
Nestled upon the pillow, and his face 

Lit with the solemn and unearthly grace 

That crowns but once the children of our race ; 








God gives it when He takes them—he was dead ! 





A broken uy By bunch of withered flowers, 
In his thin hands were , his breast above, 
The last frail links that to world of ours * 
Had bound the sufferer—saye a mother’s love. 
Perhaps the town may not smile so comp! this satire, as it 
did over the formerone. Butit might be “ fit x 


Newspaper correspondence, re-issued in book form, seldom calls for, 
criticism, for it is in its nature fugitive. We content ourselves therefore 
with noting that Messrs. Derby and Jackson have gathered into a neat 
duodecimo the letters of Belle Brittan on a Tour, at Newport, and Here and 
There, contributed anonymously to the Evening Mirror and other journals. 

The Butterfly Vivarium is the name given to a new philosophical 
amusement just introduced in the British Metropolis and to literature, by 
a little work from the pen of H. Noel Humphreys. The apparatus is de- 
scribed as a combination of the Arboretum and the Aquarium, and the 
object the cultivation and philosophical observation of insects, In cases 
of this construction insects of all nations may be grown, provided of 
course the right larva and vegetation are procured in the first instance. 
Those who wish to form a butterfly vivarium may proceed in the follow- 
ing way: ; 

_Common grasses form the staple of the plantation, putting in a few 
nice anges) tee tufty roots, and sowing grass-seed between, of the 
smaller and low-growing kinds. Other plants may then be added, tak- 
ing care to select those which will thrive best in such a situation, but 
not omitting afew of the more hardy and ornamental ferns. In the 
earth, certain tin or zine tubes are supposed to have been sunk, for the 
purpose of receiving and concealing small bottles of water, in which the 
stalks of different kinds of plants required for the food of the caterpillars 
may be plunged, in order to keep them fresh. This contrivance is very 
necessary, inasmuch as the foliage often required for the caterpillars may 
be of a kind that could not be made to grow within the case—that of the 
oak or elm, for example. We may suppose, by way of illustration, that 
the collector has been so fortunate in his rambles in the woods as to cap- 
ture a larva of the splendid Purple Emperor, which generally feeds on 
the oak. It is evident that, in sucha case, it would be necessary to kee 
a sprig of oak continually fresh and green in the Vivarium—for widen 
purpose one of the concealed bottles of water would be found precisely 
the expedient required. Pots, with small plants in flower, may be 
paws to their rims in other parts of the earth of the Vivarium which 

ave been arranged for that purpose—an addition which will not only 
add beauty and variety to the general aspect of the structure, but at the 
same time furnish, in the nectaries of their blossoms, food for the butter- 
flies which have reached their perfect state, during the short time that 
they can be preserved in the Vivarium. In insect Vivaria, in which the 
rearing of water insects forms part of the plan, the same principles must 
be applied, in order to keep the water clear and pure, as those employed 
in fresh water Aquaria, namely, the addition of water plants and Alga, 
such as the favourite Valisneria spiralis, and one or two species of Chara 
or some of the Oscillatoriw, the curious spasmodic movements of which 
are exceedingly interesting. These plants serve to aérate the water ac- 
cording to the principle first clearly announced by Ingenhauss in the last 
century, when he stated that “ plants immersed in water, when exposed to the 
action of light, emit an air known as oxygen.’ 

From a little volume just published in Manchester on “‘ Hawkers and 
Street Dealers” we make the following extracts. In the North of Eng- 
land it seems, and the Midland Counties, itinerant medical practitioners 
of the Dr. Dulcamara school are common enough. Their proficiency 
may be judged from the following: 

“ As a proof that the street quacks are not well fup’ in anatomy, I 
may mention that a friend of mine put this question to about twenty of 
them : ‘Is the liver in the chest or abdomen ?’ About a dozen said, ‘ the 
chest ;’ several replied ‘ neither ;’ some were candid enough to say they 
did not know ; one pettishly answered, ‘devil a matther where it is, 
these pills ull get to ut.” And three or four—by accident, I believe— 
pitched upon the abdomen! Yet, the liver—be it remembered—is, more 
— a part of the body which these men take under their scien- 

care |”? 





One of the fraternity relates his experience. 

“ Talk about ’stonishing the people! I’ll tell you what I did once in 
Wales. I had been drinking, and got regularly hard-up. I wanted 
something fresh to take the people’s attention, so I got a black leather shoe- 
lace, suspended it in water in one of them there transparent bottles, and 
labelled it— This BLAck worm was passed from a man’s stomach yes 
terday—aged 43 years /’ Crikey! didn’t it take? a black ’un had never 
been heard tell on before ; I believe half the poor people in that part of 
the country came to see it, not one on ’em ever knowed but what it was 
aworm. I took good care to have the bottle sealed up, and I know I 
never layed out a ha’penny better in my life, it gave me a good start up 
again.’ ” 

Concerning Cheap-Jacks—those incessant talkers and most amusing 
tradesmen—the author states that they suffer severely from the clerical 
sore throat, and that they not unfrequently experience a total extinction 
of voice arising from their excessive volubility. Two capital reports of 
the pure style of oration are given. 


“The speaker here trimmed his lamp with his fingers and immediately 
drew them across his face, making a broad black mark which seemed te 
cut it in two, and which added so much to the comical look of his phiz, 
as to draw forth a roar of laughter. When it had somewhat subsided, a 
lad called out, ‘ Master, you’ve got a dirty face.’—‘ Never mind,’ was the 
reply, ‘ to-morrow’s the day for washing it—I always washes my face 
once a week whether it wants it or not.—Now, who’ll give me half a 
crown for the pocket-book ; see here, it has a pocket for letters and a 
pocket for notes, a pretty tale to please your sweetheart, and a song or 
two to please yourself; here’s a column for pounds and a column for 
pence, a column to put down what you lend and a column to put down 
what you borrow ; here’s a place to put down what you lose, and a 

lace to put down what you steal; talking of stealing, they say honesty 
is ‘the best policy ;’ but I’m very happy to say, my friends, / can live 
without it! Now, who says two shillings—eighteen pence—twelve— 
yes, one shilling for it? Recollect, here’s a leaf for every year in the 
month, and every month in the week. What!—no buyers? Nobody 
give a bob for a book like this? But you shall have ’em, I bought ’em 
‘or nothink, and I suppose you want ’em for something less ; but that 
will not do, ‘live and let live.’ I'll split the difference with yer—who 
says six? There,—take it for six—there, that’s it—sold to a literary 
gentleman worth a thousan’ a year, all in copper, and every penny of it 
is kept from him by the right owners! Sold again—sold again—sold 
a 





Even literature is applied in these wicked days to deceive the unwary! 
It must be understood, too, that the system of Dutch sale, not by auction, 
but by decrease of set-up price, saves the dealer from the necessity of 

g out a licence.— 

“ The seller was holding up a goodly sized volume, and pretending to 
read from the title page, bawled out—‘ Here’s a nice intheresting book, 
it contains a histhory of all the great French robbers, thieves, murthe- 
rers, and malefacthers of the last century, and will last ye many a long 
winter’s evening. I’ll go bail ye’ll not get through it ina hurry! Now, 
I'll not ask ye a long rambling price for it, cos I know ye’ll not give it 
—a shillin’—nine—eight—who’ll give me sixpence for it?’ A young 
man purchased it at the last-named sum, and adjourned to a shop window 
opposite to examine it, but immediately returned and demanded his mo- 
ney back. ‘What for?’ asked the seller. ‘I cannot read it,’ answered 
the purchaser. ‘ Well! that’s good, be-dad, anyway,’ cried the impudent 
impostor, ‘ to expect me to give a book like that and find ye eddication 
and all for eixpence, ye onraisonable fellow, go home wid ye and learn.’ 
This caused a general laugh at the expense of the young man, during 
which he bashfully retired from the scene. I followed him and requested 
to be permitted to examine the book; he handed it to me, when I found 
it was entirely in the French language, and might have been, for anything 
either buyer or seller knew, a ‘history’ of anything, or anybody, or no 
history at all.” 

eee ee 
MEDICO-MORALITY OF SEWING MACHINES. 

Whatever concerns the health of large classes is of importance to phy- 
sicians—of much greater importance, in fact, than that which concerns 
individuals, With this idea we are accustomed to look into many things 
which have no direct connection with drugs, and which promise to pre- 
vent the necessity of a Dg ph services, rather than to enable him to 
cure his patient when sick. To such subjects we have sometimes alluded 
in these pages, and propose to continue to do so from time to time as 
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occasion offers. In no class have we felt a deeper interest than in those 
who sew, whether for a maintenance or in the ordinary occupations of a 
family ia moderate circumstances. Hood’s song of “ The Shirt,’ recalls 


! to every ian tising in a city, many a patient, for whom God is 
— = life has been drained by the terrible necessity of 
earaoing a livia; le. Karly and late, by day and by night, 
without rest, without Fecreation, they have struggled for bread, with 
sach toil as no day-labourer kaows. And when the dim light and con- 
stant use have caused the eyes to fail, or disease has assailed their lungs 
or attacked their blood, they have not been able to pause ia their work, 
fer starvation was jast behind them. They could not afford the time to 
be sick—they could not stop to be cared. Those in more favoured con- 
ditions are ; perhaps not to the same extent, but yet gravely. 
Tho mother desires her daughter to be industrious, and enjoins upon her 
the necessity—for such it has been to all but the wealthy—of sewing 
neatly and meee In the country especially, have we seen girls sit 

, sewing, sewing all day long, when they should have been em- 
Pied io other duties which allow more proper exercise to the body, or 
stadies and amusements which are necessary for the proper develop- 

‘meat of the mind, and the avoidanes of that asceticism which is unnatu- 
ral as it is unhealthy. We have often forbidden girls, from fourteen to 
eighteen years, to sew more than a short time each day, if at all; and 
have had great difficulty in enforcing obedience, for the reason that the 
could not be spared from the work, or mothers thought us over-notional. 
Still the faet remains, that to the inexorable needle consumption is in- 
debted for many of its victims ; while, if not conqueror, crooked spines, 
aldeache, derangement of the stomach, with its attendant evils following 
ia its train, make their lives miserable, which an early death does not 
out short. 

These things have all been brought forcibly to our mind, as we have 
from time to time seen advertisements of sewing machines, and heard per- 
sons diecourse of their merits. Noticing a siga of one of these manufac- 
tories in Broadway, one day when a little leisure was upon our hands, 
we determined to see what bad been done, and if there really was any 

mise of relieving women from this injurious toil and confinement.. A 
ttle frock, which we were shown, full of folds, (which we are assured 
are technically called éucks,) and exquisitely stitched (we are something 
ef a connoiseeur in stitching), reminded us of a poor patient who, with 
her infant, was only saved trom absolute destitution by stitching, labo- 
riously and slowly, with her needle, such garments, for a wealthy trades- 
man to sell. Charity, at last, had to save ber life. We could hardly be- 
lieve that over all this beautiful work there was nosigh of fatigue poured 
out, that no eyes had ached with their weary watching, that this might 
be done. But so it was. The machine was shown to us, we saw it work, 
and we know there is no lenger need for health to be broken down by 
sewing. Consumption ought no longer to be allowed to use the needle for 
ite agent in thus causing death. 

The establishment into which we strayed was that in which are sold 
the machines of Messrs. Grover & Buker’s patent, and the variety of 
styles, some twenty in number, and adaptation to all kinds of work, 
—— as. Either for woollen, for linen, or for cotton, each and all 
of , they seem admirably, in fact, perfectly adapted. They are of 
@ size to be transported easily in travelling, or they are arranged as an 
elegant piece of furniture. They are used on the plantations of the 
South for making the coarse clothes of the out-door slaves; they are 
used at the North for making the beautiful dresses of the belles. They 
ean be managed by negroes, and it seems to be rather an amusement 
than a task for ladies to use them. But we gave up all our notions that 
work could be done by hand so as to be handsome, stronger or more per- 
manent, and then enquired concerning the position in sewing. The foot 
moves the machinery ; the body is nearly erect, both hands being alike 
ased for guiding the work. Here, then, is done away all the use of the 
right hand, 2s in drawing through the thread, and all the consequent 


tendency to deformity and injary from curvature of the spine. The po- 
sition lett nothing te desired No dust injures the lungs. The time 
required bears no mn to that of ordinary work, and we were 


mauoh impressed by the evidence given by one woman who owns and has 
long used one. “ Instead of toiling all day,” says she, “ with the needle, 
I now do a day’s work ina few hours of the morning, and have my af- 
ternoons for recreation and reading.” Just think of that! and when we 
next prescribe iron for the pale girl who is-compelled to sit and sew all 
day, lot us remember also to order one of Grover & Baker’s machines in 
the morning, and a romp out of doors in the afternoon. How quickly 
will blooming cheeks take the place of pallour, and how happy shall we 
be when we look upon our patient, a healthy, robust woman, instead of 
the pale, nervous, dyspeptic, hypochondriacal thing that she otherwise 
will become. It will be worth whole bags full of fees, Perhaps we shall 
seom, to some, too enthusiastic, but we are sure we are not; and it is a 
matter we urge upon the attention of practitioners in city and country. 
A oareful examination will convince them that we are right.—American 


—f—. 


A Frencaowoman at Homu.—She helps to cook the dinner she has 
bought—for servants are wasteful with charcoal, and she knows to an 
inoh how little she can use. In that mavellous place, a French kitchen, 
where two or three little holes in a stove cook such delicate dishes, and 
perform euch culinary feats as our great roaring giants of coal fires have 
Ro conception of, she flits about like a fairy, creating magical messes out 
of raw material of the most ordinary description. Yes, though a lady 
bora and bred, refined, elegant, and agreeable in society, a belle in her 
way, yet she does not think it beneath her og? to lighten the house- 
held expenses by practical economy and activity. The dinner of a French 
family is cheap and simple. There is always soup, the meat of the stew- 
pan—sometimes, if not strict in expenditure, another plate of meat— 
generally two vegetables, dressed and eaten separately, and sometimes 
(not always) a sweet dish ; if not that, a little fruit, such as may be the 
oheapest and the ripest in the season. But there is very little of each 
thing, and it is rather in arrangement than in material that they appear 
rioh. The idea that the French are gourmands in private life is incor- 
rect. They epend little in eating, and they eat inferior things; though 
their cookery is rather a science than a mefe accident of civilization. 
At home, the great aim of the French is to save, and any self-sacrifice 
that will lead to this result is cheerfully uodertaken, more especially in 
eating and in the luxury of mere idleness. No Frenchwoman will spend 
a shilling to save herself trouble. She would rather work like a dray- 
horse to buy an extra yard of ribbon, or a new pair of gloves, than tie 
en the softest sofa in the world in placid fine ladyism with crumpled 
geuse or bare hands.—Lady’s Treasury. 





Barnine ann Accivents arising Taererrom.—At a time when s0 
many accidents occur through bathing and boating it is gratifying to 
know that a number of.influential and zealous citizens have combined 
for the purpose of providing free public swimming-baths in suitable lo- 
cations in this city, and of instituting a course of gratuitous instruc- 
tion in the art of swimming. We think the following simple Rules, 
adopted by the National Life-Boat Institution at Dr. Marshal Hali’s 
instance, fur the restoration of persons taken from the water, will repay 
eur reader’s perusal ; they have wu peculiar interest at the present mo- 


ment. 
1. Treat the patient instantly, on the epot, in the open air—exposin 
the face and chest to the bone except ane sothen ° 
To clear the Throat.—2. Place the patient gently face downwards, with 
one wrist under the forehead, in which position all fluids will escape by 
the mouth, and the tongue itself will fall forwards, leaving the entrance 
Se eae free, Assist this operation by wiping and cleansing 
mou 


If there be breathing—wait and watch ; if not, or if it fail, then— + 
To Sate Repinction-—8, Turn the patient well and instantly on the 
aide, and— 


4. Excite the nostrils with snuff, hartshorn, volatile salts, or the throat 
= & feather, &., and dash cold water on the face, previously rubbed 

rm. 

if there be no success, lose not a moment, but instantly begin 

20 Imitate Respiration.—5. Replace the patient on the face, raising and 
wupportiog the chest well on a folded coat or other article of dress ; 

6. Turn the body very gently on the side and a little beyond, and 
thea mer! on the face, alternately ; repeating these measures delibe- 
ately, efficiently, and perseveringly about fifteen times in the minute, 
or every four seconds, occasionally varying the side ; [by placing the 
patient on the chest, its cavity is compressed by the weight of the body, 
aud expiration takes place ; when turned on the side, this pressure is 
removed, and inspiration occurs. 

7. On each occasion that the body is replaced on the face, make uni- 
form but efficient pressure, with brisk movement on the back between 
aad below the shoulder-blade or bones, on each side, removing the pres- 
sare immediately before turning the body on the side, [the first mea- 
@ure increases the expiration, the second commences inspiration.} 

The re-nlt is—Respiration, or Natural Breathing ;—and, if not too 


8. After respiration has been restored, promote the warmth of the body 
by the application of hot flannels, bottles or bladders of hot water, heated 
bricks, &c., to the pit of the stomach, the arm-pits, between the thighs, 
and to the soles of the feet. 

To Induce Circulation and Warmth.—9. Daring the whole time do not 
cease to rub the limbs upwards, with firm grasping pressure and with 
energy using handkerchiefs, flannels, &c., by this measure the blood is 
propelled along the veins towards the heart. 

10. Let the limbs be thus warmed and dried, and then clothed, the by- 
standers supplying the requisite garments. . 

Cautions.—1. Send quickly for medical assistance, and for dry clothing. 

2. Avoid all rough usage and turning the body on the vack. 

Under no circumstances hoid up the body by the feet ; 

4. Nor roll the body on casks ; 

5. Nor rab the body with salts or spirits ; 

6. Nor inject tobacco-smoke or infusion of tobacco. 

7. Avoid the continuous warm-bath. 

8. her particularly careful to prevent persons crowding around the 

y. 

General Observations.—On the restoration of life, a teaspoonful of warm 
water should be given; and then, if the power of swallowing has re- 
turned, small quantities of wine, or brandy and water warm, or coffee. 
The patient should be kept in bed, and a disposition to sleep en- 
couraged. 

The treatment recommended should be persevered in for a considera- 
ble time, as it is an erroneous opinion that people are irrecoverable be- 
cause life does not soon make its appearance, cases having been success- 
fully treated after persevering several hours. 


A Deap Post-noy.—A once well-known turf character died, recently, 
in David William Jones. He began life as one of the three hun- 
dred little redjackets who rode the post in London. Hampstead was 
his beat ; and, earning some distinction by the fearless way in which he 
dashed his pony up and down its hills, he was picked up by some gen- 
tlemen, and sent to old Chifney’s, at Newmarket. From that, he got 

at forward, and rode several races—one of them a very good one, with 

uckle—and was eventually made head-lad to John Stevens. He had 
charge of thirteen, in his absence, when Dan Dawson tried to get at Mr. 
Kit Wilson’s July horses, and poisoned Stevens’s lot instead. Two of 
them died as rotten as a pear; and Jones gave his evidence at Cam- 
bridge, but not on the indictment out of the three which proved fa- 
tal. He was also head-groom to the late Marquis of Westminster, and 
the first man, we believe, that ever slept in Eaton Hall. From his lord- 
ship, he was passed on to the service of General Grosvenor for some 
years, at Hare Park, and then became a head-groom in Sir John Rams- 
den’s family. He was also in the Peninsula, and at Waterloo, in charge 
of the horses of a general of division, and then served many masters in 
India, France, Spain, and Germany, and could speak the 
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is felt that the site should have been chosen for a fountain. From 
gate narrow and winding streets run in different directions, Ostia 
built near the sea, though it is now somewhat inland ; but on secount of 
the en of the barbarians, its inhabitants, instead of causing it to 
spread along the shore, as originally intended, continued building lang 
wards. Excavations have also been made on the side near the Bea, : 
it is there that the veritable Roman remains are most numerous and in. 
teresting. Some time ago, ruins of what appeared to M. Visconti diree. 
tor of the excavations, to be the baths built by Antoninus Pius, were dis. 
covered, but some authorities considered that he was mistaken. [¢ has 
now been positively ascertained that the ruins in question are those of 
the baths. In one of the rooms a mosaic floor has just been brought to 
light. Its colours are striking, and the design exceedingly Pleasing. 
Amateur Composrrion—No scandal against ladies and gentlemen who 
employ their leisure gracefuily—is (in ninety-nine cases out of the hun. 
y seed composition—showing that its makers have hearg 
i - 





A little learning is a dangerous thing, 


and thus dispense with any. May we “of the herd” venture step 
further, and dare to whisper that royal amateur composition ig g g¢jjj 
more delicate ware? How should it be otherwise? Can we look for 
fugues from the great one of the earth,—and where is the musical ro- 
fessor who would dare to point a third case of “ consecutive fifths” in 
Prince Chéri’s madrigal or King Cophetua’s quartett? Theirs are produg- 
tions too august and genteel to bear the light of every-day publicity, of 
to be exposed to the audiences who are justified in resenting a stolen 
tune or a corrupt sequence. We lave been led to these venturesoms 
speculations by meeting in the foreign journals with traces of an exgnj. 
site piece of courtiership just enacted at Berlin by Herr Theodor For 
the tenor. He has been giving. it is said, a concert, in which the 
gramme was made up of music by Frederick-William the Third and bre. 
derick the Great of Prussia (the latter sovereign’s music, we know, wag 
“ washed clean”—to use Voltaire’s phrase—by Quantz), Prince Lonig. 
Ferdinand of Prussia, the Duke of Saxe-Cobourg Gotha, the Heredj 
Princess of Wtirtemburg, formerly the Grand Ducbess Olga of Russia, — 
the Princess Anna of Prussia, our own Prince Consort, and the King of 
Hanover. Had the concert-giver gone more largely into the matter, he 
might have treated us to some ancient fragments from “ Talestri,” 
the Dowager-Electress of Saxony, praised by Burney. Had he studied 
the international relations of Europe, he should have wound up with 
“ Partant pour la Syrie,” to do honour to the French Alliance. 





Sanatory ConprT1on oF Printine Orrices.—Amongst those trades 
and professions opposed to the duration of life which are followed in the 
metropolis by large numbers of persons, few are more fatal than that of 





the three last countries. The death of his master, a well-known baron, 
by his own hand, brought him again to England; and for some time he 
trained at Hampton, for Mr. De Burgh. His eyesight, however, began 
to fail him ; and, after being slightly injured uy riding against one or 
two posts, he gave it up, and took a Mayfair lodging-house with his say- 
ings, which several of the nobility stayed at. 
vil times were in store for him, as the utter ruin of the season, by 
George IV.’s illness in 1830, broke him entirely. Blindness supervened ; 
and an expensive family sunk him lower and lower. His wife became a 
pew-opener at a church, and contrived to keep him till her death, some 
four years ago, when he entered Chelsea Workhouse ; and there he died. 
His la‘ter years were cheered by a ten-shilling allowance per month from 
the late Mr. Edmund Tattersall, which was continued by his nephew ; 
and it was on his return from receiving it, one Sunday morning, that he 
had a slight fit of paralysis in Sloane-square ; and when he had been car- 
ried home, he never rose again. Upon old times and horses he was a 
wonderful chronicle ; but Priam’s was the last year in which his sight 
was perfect. You would meet him on the summer Sundays, led by a 
little girl up and down the Brompton lanes, with a posy in his button- 
hole, “ to show ’em I’ve been in the country ;” and he walked so well 
that he would say, even at seventy-seven, that he wished he “ could get 
@ match on yet, to walk five miles in the hour.” Still, his heart was 
broken by the thought of being in the workhouse, and the sad contrast 
to old days. Even when he was almost dying, he thought he was with 
his lot again at Hampton, and asked for some Champagne! One of his 
sons, who was principal groom to Napoleon Bonaparte, died at Scutari, 
in 1854, or else it was fully intended that he should end his days in 
France, with his grandchildren. That, however, was not to be: and the 
pauper’s grey jacket was his lot to the last. By the kindness of an old 
lady who had felt some interest in him, he was not “ rattled over the 
stones—nobody cares for a pauper’s bones’’—but found a quiet resting- 
place at Brompton Cemetary. In his time he was a very fair jockey, aud 
a strong waster. Over and over again, he would walk from Hampton 
to Hyde-park Corner, and have his hack waiting there, to ride back—a 
stretch of leg from which modern jockeys would shrink in dismay. 





Tue Boip Estates.—It is not often that the most wealthy individuals 
can discover favourable opportunities for becoming members of the ter- 
ritorial aristocracy by a single purchase. Extensive domains are jea- 
lously preserved by the families in which they remained during succes- 
sive generations. They will struggle against the most pressing difficul- 
ties rather than relinguish their hold on the soil, more especially where 
the estate is a compact one, “lying within a ring fence,” as it is usually 
termed, without out farms. When such a property is brought to the 
hammer it is usually heavily encumbered, and much trouble and some 
risk incurred in seeing that all the charges are liquidated, and the title 
rendered unexceptionable. 

The Bold estates, however, now offered for eale by the eminent firm of 
Messrs. Clowes and Flowerdew, of Norwich, may be regarded as an ex- 
traordinary exception to the general rule ; indeed, such achance seldom 
occurs for the beneficial investment of one-third of a million sterling. 
The property lies in the best part of South Lancashire, within four miles 
of bepesne any 12 of Liverpool and 18 of Manchester. There is a man- 
sion standing in an extensive and beautiful park, and surrounded by well 
arranged farms, and a considerable quantity of coal and. other valuable 
minerals in which the district abounds, the whole lying nearly in a ring 
fence. The most remarkable feature of the case is, that the estate is 
wholly unencumbered, and that the proprietor is willing to permit a 
moiety of the purchase-money to remain as a charge on the estate. 

It is to be sold in a single lot, the minimum of ups2t price being 
£332,000. It must, of course, be anticipated that there will be a consi- 
derable advance thereon, but when that sum has been tendered, there 
can be no reserve. It must change hands. The sale is to take place on 
the 29th of July, and capitalists should avail themselves of the interval 
for ascertaining the full extent of advantages such as are rarely offered 
for public competition.—London paper, July 8. 


Tae New Brince at Westuinster.—The works of the new bridge at 
Westminster are rapidly progressing. The new bridge is to be double 
the width of the old one, and the site of the increased width is on the 
south or upper side, immediately under the Clock Tower of the new Pa- 
lace. This half of the bridge is approaching completion with great ra- 
pidity. The abutments have been for some time finished; those on 
the eastern end, close to the Old Red Lion ; those on the western, equally 
near to Denton’s Hotel. Both these houses, as well as others adjoining, 
will have to be removed in order to increase the width of the approaches. 
On the completion of the half now being erected it will be opened for 
traffic, and the present rickety structure will be removed in order to sup- 
ply a site for the other half. The piers are 11 feet 6 inches wide, and 
will ultimately be 100 feet in length, and each will stand on 233 piles of 
iron and elm driven 10 feet into the London clay, the superincumbent 
material being first concrete and then granite, bound together internally 
by iron clamps imbedded in the stone. The waterway, abridged to a 
considerable extent by the new works, will still be nearly 800 feet. It 
ig to be spanned by seven arches, elliptical in shape, the material iron, 
the spandril and haunches being of cast and the crown pieces of wrought 
metal. All the piers except one are completed ; and the remaining work 
requisite to prepare for the reception of the arches—one course only of 
granite blocks—will be ready ina fortnight. The erection of the arches 
is likely to commence in the course of the present month. 





Tae Excavations at Ost1a.—A letter from Rome gives some addi- 
tional details of the excavations going on at Ostia in the Papal States. 
The more important excavations thus far have been made on the side of 
the gate which opened on the road which led to Rome. The road of the 
tombs, which has been entirely freed from rabbish, contains monuments 
which, from their state of preservation, and from the inscriptions relative 
to historical personages, are of equal interest with those of Pompeii. 
The military station is near the gate, and is well preserved ; in it bas 
been discovered a marble table, on which the soldiers played at different 








games when not on duty. Near the gate aleo is a feuntain richly deco- 
rated and fed by a large conduit. As the soil is sandy and arid, surprise 


e positor and printer. The number of deaths from consumption 

amongst them is very large. Those who have visited some of the Lon. 

den printing-offices, which have been adapted for this purpose from old- 
fashioned dwelling-houses, will not for a moment doubt that the deaths 
and loss of health are to be attributed to the ill condition of the atmo- 
sphere, produced by overcrowding the space, and setting at defiance all 
sanatory principles. Nor are the editors and correctors of the press in 
many cases better accommodated. Men well aware of the danger are 
shut into closets, partitioned off from the ill-ventilated space, and little 
larger than full sized coffins! Sketches of some of these literary dens, in 
which are accommodated men who are earnestly working to elevate the 
taste and improve the condition of the community, would astonish many 
readers. Changes for the better have either been made or are in progress 
in various quarters. Much, however, that is bad still remains to be al 

tered ; and taking the whole of the sanatory arrangements that have 
been provided for those engaged in the printing profession in a mass, 
| there remains defects sufficiently to t as clearly fur the loss of life 
in printing offices as in the barracks of the metropolis.—7he Builder. 








| Joun Curnaman mn Avstratia.—The Chinese residing in Australia 
| are usually—and this should be borne in mind, lest we judge of a whole 
| race by its off-scouring—of the very lowest class. They are brought over, 
in large gangs, by speculative countrymen of their own, under condition 
of working in the gold mines, and they seldom apply themselves to any 
other sort of labour. The “ headman,” as he is termed, supplies them 
with food, principally rice, and also with shelter and tools. In return, 
he receives a fixed proportion of the gold obtained by them ; and there is 
no instance on record of either party breaking faith. But the headman's 
gains are not limited to his share of the gold. He is usually storekeeper, 
opium seller, and gambling-housekeeper to the fraternity. In the centre 
of the squalid tents, which constitute a Chinese “ camp,’’ one erection of 
@ superior height and size, is distinguished by a red flag inscribed with 
mystic hieroglyphics. This is the abode of the headman, and here the 

hinese miners assemble to spend surplus gains, chiefly on opium smok- 
ing and gambling. Quail-fights and cockchafer matches are favourite 
amusements. One method of spending time and money is remarkable 
for its combination of the uttermost stretch of laziness with an intense 
excitement. Each gambler places before himself a lump of sugar: all 
lie still as sleepers, until he upon whose lump a fly first settles, wins the 
stakes. When John Chinaman lands in the colony he is invariably 
clothed in the blue, padded jerkin, short wide trousers, peculiar shoes, 
and large conical wicker-ware hat of his native land. But, when he has 
earned money enough, he casts aside his dress, and clothes himself after 
the manner of the European. 

If he can afford to array his legs in enamelled knee-boots with scarlet 
tops, and his person in a black frock coat, he is sure to do so. Then, 
with a red silk sash tied round his waist, a tall black hat on his head, a 
cane in his hand, one or two gold rings on his fingers, and a Manillache- 
root in his mouth, he feels he is a developed creature, and is proud of 
his appearance. His tail, of course, disappears in one of the earlier 
stages of his transformation ; the razor also has been laid aside ; and, by 
the time that he bursts into his full splendour of tailoring, a crop of 
carefully-oiled, but somewhat stubbly black hair has grown over his once 
well-shaven face. In the article of diet also, John undergoes a wondrous 
change. On his first arrival, he is, perforce. content with a handful of 
rice and a little curry ; he esteems himself singularly fortunate if he be 
occasionally able to procure a few scraps and bones of meat. As the 
gold finds its way out of mother earth into his pockets, he expands the 
borders of his bill of fare. Choice joints of meat, and a plentiful supply 
of vegetables, are freely purchased ; for he is not parsimonious. No prise 
is too high to keep him from a meal on birds—especially male birds— 
of any kinds ; and he is not less fond of pork. Be it observed, too, that 
a Chinaman can coax a pig as no other being can. A pig is, in the hands 
of every Chinaman, what a horse is in the hands of Mr. Rarey. The 
Chinese communicate together throughout the country. As the stage 
waggon rolls along, one of them may often be observed stationed by she 
road-side. When the coach passes he springs upon the step and ex 
changes a few words with his fellow-countrymen inside. Presently an- 
other man repeats the operation ; and, in this way, information of the 
rise or fall of articles of commerce, or the variations in the price of gold 
at Melbourne, travels throughout their commanity in time to be of ase, 
before the European storekeepers on the gold fields can take advantage 
of it.—Dickens’s * Household Words.” 


A Wortoiy Hermir.—I watched an individual of this class, that, for 
several days, from what reason I cannot tell, had set his mind upoa 
reaching a cluster «! mussels that were attached and branching out, elf 
supporting, from tue centre-piece of rockwork in my aquarium. The 
crab inhabited an old, worn out trochus shell that had only the last 
whorl left entire. Altogether his appearance was vulgar and slovenly 
in the extreme. He had several times tried to climb up the face of the 
rock, but his shell, like the chain attached to a convict’s leg. proved aa 
insuperable barrier to his success. He did, however, eventually suc 

in reaching the desired haven, after the following curious way :—There 
was a large periwinkle in the tank, who, having taken it into his head to 
promenade about, came at last sailing under the byasiferous molluscs 
suspended from the rock, with his horns full set. No sooner did the art- 
fal Pagurus observe this, than he immediately popped out from his ob- 
servatory and gave, or attempted to give, the aforementioned horas ® 
nip. Whether he really expected to take a piece off them, or whether he 
kuew that the movement would cause the Buckie to make a dead re 
or not, I cannot say; but certain it is, the latter did actually stop, “ 
just in the very position desired by the cunning hermit, who quickly 
mounted on his back, and from thence succeeded in gaining a seat on 4 
mussel-bed. But as it happens that artful people are frequently caug 
in their own traps, so it proved to be the case in the present — 
The cunning crab had forgotten that, in all probability, the periwiakle, 
atter a decent pause, would peep out, and should he find the road clear, 
would certainly start off again upon his circamambulations. In the od 
sent instance this was exactly the case; leaving his companion to oe 
out the loss of his footstool when he attempted to de:cend, and we ond 
same time to discover how he bad been tricked by his own want of fo- 





sight. When the discovery did take place, Mr. Crab’s movements were 
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= ie do 
ordinary. It was impossible to resist a smile at witnessing | Witness : Keeps up, if his horse is able: if not, he goes behind. Law- RICHARDSON'S IRISH LINENS, DAMASKS, &c. 
— He contiaually ran to and fro, coming very much out of his | yer (triumphant! ‘ and in perfect fury): How does he ride, when - 


his 
shell, to take # peep over what must have seemed to him a steep preci- 
“Unable emake up his mind to take the desperate leap, or allow 


alone? Witness: Don’t know ; never was with him when he was alone. 
Lawyer : I have done with you, sir. 





Pieeself to topple down, he remained for a whole day in his position, 
pitying bis furlora state, I gently picked him up with a piece of bent 
whalebone, and let him drop soft 

Beaside and Aquarium ; or, Anecdote 


ly upon the pebbly beach below.—The 
and Gossip on Marine Zoology. By John 





Mawiac Sartor ; Fearrvt Scene.—A most-fearful ecene was witness- 
inSouth Shields Market-plate recently. A sailor named Thos. Cook had 
from a voyage that morning, and though he did not show any lu- 

nacy when he came home, it is supposed his brain must have been affected 
by the extreme heat that has prevailed at Hamburg. where his vessel 
came from. After tea he dressed, and told his wife he was going out 
for # walk, and it appears that shortly after he left the house he was at- 
with a sudden fit of madness, for he was noticed to run into St. 
Hilda’e-churchyard, and with the agility of a cat clamber up by a spout 
on to the roof of that edifice. He then crept along a water-way to the 
steeple, and clinging with his feet toa ledge running round the sides not 
an inch in breadth, dug his fingers into the lime between the stones in 
the sides of the tower, and in a most miraculous manner wrought himself 
to the outside of it. He looked like a fly on the side of the tower, and 


the crowd below ted that‘every moment he would fall and be 
smashed to Tange aving got the outside he dropped with his hands 
gn to the ledge, and with the weight of his whole body upon them ma- 


paged to make the entire circuit in safety. Having got back to the roof 
ofthe eburch, he smashed his watch and threw it amongst the people. 
He then took off his necktie, coat, and linen shirt, tore them into frag- 
ments, and pitched them amongst the crowd, which by this time had 
numbered several hundreds. Having disburdened himself of the princi- 
yl part of his drees, he scattered a quantity of coppers and cigars amongst 
crowd, and it was thought that he was making ready to leap from the 
roof to the flags beneath, when he must inevitably have been killed, 
pat the police and a number of young men broke through the belfry on 
to the roof, and though he made a fierce attack upon them they over- 
him, and he was removed to the police station, where he was 
¢ into a strait waistcoat. The medical men think that he will have to 
taken to a lunatic asylum. 





A Comptment To Excuisn Tovrists.—The Charivari, through the pen 
of M. Texile Delord, who has just made a tour in Germany, speaks in the 
following complimentary strain on the influence of English visitors to 
the continent :—“ It is customary in France to speak evil of Eoglish 





tonriste. Open no matter what book of travels, and you will'see that it 
begins and ends by a matter-of-course tirade against the English. It is 
time to give up the common-place cri‘icism. Take away the English- 
man and the English lady, and the comfort and poetry of your travelling 
would evaporate. It is for the English that those magnificent caravan- 
serais have been built which supersede the dirty ian of old times, and of 
which we Frenchmen find the benefit. It is on account of the English- 
man that waiters have acquired those habits of civility which they are 
kind enough not to throw off when other visitors come in contact with 
them. The genuine traveller blesses England, instead of speaking ill of 
her. Is it not from England that comes those fair-haired ‘ misses’ whom 
we see, like so many beauteous fairies, on the top of every high moun- 
tain, in the recesses of the shadiest valleys, on the banks of every sea, 
river, and lake in Europe? Without the Englishwoman the world would 
be a desert ; she is the necessary adjunct of every landscape.” 





How to Water Piants.—As a rule, water should never be given, un- 
til the further withholding of it would be detrimental to the plants. Ha- 
bitual watering does, in the majority of cases, more harm than good. 
Plants left to battle with drought, send their roots down deep in search 
of moisture, and when rain does come, they benefit more by it than those 
that have regular waterings all along. If the ground is dug deeply, and 
kept in good heart, plants that have once got established will bear 
drought for any length of time, but things lately planted, and that have 
not had time to “ get hold,” must be kept supplied or their beauty may 
vanish for half the season. Succulent vegetables, too, which ought to be 
kept growing quick, must have abundance, and of course, plants in pots 
must, of necessity, have eufficient. There are two important points to be 
attended to in giving water, one is to exposg the water to the sun befvre 
using it, to render it soft and warm, and the other is to give a thorough 
soaking at once, sufficient to keep the ground moist a week. Supposing 
the supply to be limited, but regular, the best way of economising both 
water aud time is to take the garden, piece by piece, watering each piece 
thoroughly every evening, and then beginning agaia as at first—Floral 
World and Garden Guide. 





Four-1n-Hanp Cvs.—The Four-in-Hand Club have had their fourth and 
last meet of the season, and mustered 19 strong at the Hercules Statue. 
The Duke of Beaufort (president) ; the Marquis of Stafford (vice-presi- 
pent); the Earl of Sefien, Sir M. S. Stewart, Hon. W. G. Craven, Cap- 
tains Baillie, Wingfield, and Cooper, and Messrs. W. Morritt, Macgenis, 
Thornhill, and Hughes, &c., being among the number. The president’s 
team is not great, but none exce) him in his style of sitting and driving. 
The Earl of Sefion’s turn out was quite a new one, in his father’s fash- 
ion ; in fact, the Sefton colours everywhere—bay horses and dark-blue 
drag, picked out with yellow. Captain Cooper is one of, if not the best 
driver, and gets out of difficulties at a glance. His drag also derives a 
good deal of character, from its red blinds. Mr. Macgenis’s team of 
browns is perhaps as good as any for work ; though, take it altogether, 
Mr, W. G. Craven’s turn-out—a dark-blue, picked out with red and white 
—can challenge anything, as the horses are remarkably showy. One 
of them, a bay leader, with white stockings, will be long ere it finds a 
match. The club was originally confined to 26, but its numbers are be- 
yond that now. — 

Newspaper Paracrarus or Ninety Years Aco.—A local newspaper, 
which has a taste for the things of yesterday, reprints the following pa- 
tagraphs from the Stamford Mercury of 1768 :—February 1: Eliz, Masi 
died at Florence, aged 90. She had had seven husbands, marrying the 
last at the age of 70. She ordered by her will to be buried next her 
fifth hosband.— March 11: Six students of Edmund Hall, Oxford, were 
expelled the University for holding Methodistical tenets, and taking 
upon themselves to pray, read, and expound the Scriptures, and sing 
hymne, in a private house——June 15: Mrs. Harris, of Hill Farm, 

rkshire, aged near 90, was married to her ploughman, “ a stout young 
fellow of 20.”——July 20: Married at Formby, Lancashire, Mr. Norman, 
aged 90, to a lady of 16, with a genteel fortune 3 and at St. Lawrence’s, 
Reading, Mrs. Matthews, widow, aged 74, to Mr. Allen, aged 22.——Au- 
gust 9: Two ladies were convicted before the Lord Mayor of London, in 
the penalty of £5, for wearing chintz gowns.—September 11: A 
young lady eloped from her guardian, who being informed that she had 
taken the road northward, immediately pursued her, and found her in a 

, with her lover on the box, driving her.December 22: A 
young lady of Blossom Hall, Wiltshire, having been greatly frightened at 
4 ball, in four hours afterwards her hair, which was of a fine brown, be- 
came grey. —— 

Tar Fiourismxe Conprtion or Texas.—The present pros ct of the 
erops . this country is far beyond anything one seen fa before. In 
will'ne f proving region the yield will be immense. Cotton and sugar 
This oe ee any crops of that kind ever known in the country. 
sp tersmy —s the Sea Island cotton now cultivated on the coast, equals 
te, Gone ra < Georgia or S.Carolina. Late experiments have tested 
in —" vale en Y, the prairie lands near the coast are constantly increas- 
aie bw Me es migration continues; and thousands are looking fur 
stage of - aoa a ae and Louisiana, in consequence of the high 
pon th Ba iy damage experienced thereby. Our railroads are 
which will sa ; be Will soon have communication with the interior, 
Hy ar at pn, | And oa wealth of the country. Lands are increas 
price, than 4 any other Stone: 3 yet good lands can be had at much less 


in t ion.— “ Albi 
9, Harris County, Tecas he Union.—Letter to the “ Albion,” from 


A Harp W: 

da ae os epee Jones lent Mr. Smith a horse, which died 
aac (Smith’s) possession. Mr. Jones brought a suit to recover 
the prnnaat horse, attributing his death to bad treatment. Daring 
how Mr. Suith seaain witness (Mr. Brown) was called to testify as to 
tanchineuniteh « W horses. Lawyer (with a bland and confidence- 
om —¥ * Well, sir, how does Mr. Smith generally ride a horse? 
Ay beleee ae twinkle in his eye, otherwise imperturbable) : 
ietion 2 bi: e, sir. Lawyer (with & scarcely perceptible flush of 
ir oon roy Pew sg 7 speaking in his smoothest tones): But 
ng - le tness: He never rid », sir ; 
boys ride all the gatezn. Law gee A ssf 

; yer (bis bland smil. is voi 
alightly husk) : But how does he ride when in pat omy > cant 





Chess. 


PROBLEM No. 500, sy Samu. Loyp. 
From the Set “‘ Ne tentes aut perfice,” which gained the Prize in the “Albion” 
Problem Tournay. 


BLACK. 

















WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 


Soxution To Prosuem No. 499. 


White. Blacs. 
1. R to Q 3, double check. K to K 5. 
2 Rtok Kt 3, disc. check. | K to BS 


3. B to K 5, checkmate. 


The Judges appointed to decide on the merits of the Problems offered for 
competition in the Tournay have, in accordance with the stipulations originally 
set forth, unanimously awarded the Prize to Mr. Samuel Loyd for the set “ Ne 
tentes aut perfice.—The other sets are classed in the following order: No. 2. 
Trahit quodcunque potest atque addit acervo. No. 3. Tulit alter honores. 
No. 4. In ipso temporis articulo. No. 5. Componere lites. No. 6. Tout bien 
ou rien. No. 7. Vioat Regina. No. 8. Clotilde. No. 9. Young Canata.—— 
Evrorean Cuess InreLigence.—The terms of the Match between Messrs. 
Lowenthal and Morphy have been changed. They are to play seventeen games 
for £100 a-side. Of the first two games played, one was drawn and the other 
won by Mr. Morphy. 





NEW AND ELEGANT STORE AND STOCK OF GOODS, 
PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADE. 
F. DERBY & COMPANY 
Importing Tallors, 
LATE OF PARK PLACE, 
Have Removed to the Newly Arranged Government Building, 
57 WALKER STREET, 
SECOND STREET BELOW CANAL STREET, WEST SIDE OF AND CLOSE TO BROADWAY. 
EING MUCH MORE CONVENIENT AND BETTER LIGHTED PREMISES THAN 
those they formerly occupied, and better adapted for the display of their Merchandise, 
which, for ELEGANCE, VARIETY, and EXTENT, is unequalled. 
This is unquestionably the LARGEST FIRST-CLASS CUSTOM TAILORING ESTABLISH- 
MENT LN NEW YOR, if not in the World, receiving from 
MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, 
AT sailing vessels, throughout the season, every desirable novelty for GENTLE- 
KR ees DRESS. and wil be found, upon inspection, for STYLE, QUALITY and PRICE, the 
best house for ECONOMY in the United States. 


MRS. MEARS’S 


FRENCH & ENGLISH BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL 
OR YOUNG LADIES, a et ae FIFTEENTH STREET, BELOW 
Pifi r , Te-0 HURSDAY, 8-PT. 9. 
‘Mire — Sili'be ak hems to seeulve Parents and Guardians who may wish to confer with 
her, on and afier September 1. 








FLOWERS. 
ERPETUAL ATTRACTIONS IN TOILET APPOINTMENTS, COIFFUREFS OF EVERY 
class. Hair-Pins, with other interesting trifles. Jet Ornaments in profusion. 
JAMES TUCKER'S, 
361 Broadway, near Franklin Street. 


“THE LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC 
AND STEREOSCOPIC WAREHOUSE, 
- No. 11 Pou.tay, London.—Iist July, 1358. 
Thereby appoint you my sole Agent Im the United States for the sale ofall 
Stereoscopes, Stareoseopic Slides. and other Photographs of my production and publication, 


KEW AN. 
_ oro NO.°55 MAIDEN LANE, 
with liberty to advertise to wat effect from this day forward. “H.W. GLADWELL, Je.” 


New Yor. 
ENCAUSTIC TILES FOR FLOORS. 
INTON’S TILES FOR VESTIBULES, HALLS, DINING-RUOMS, CONSERVATO- 
M ries and Hearths, and for Public Buil tings of every kind. as laid by the Subscribers in 
the Capitol at Washington, and in many Churches, Banks, Hotels and Dwellings in every 


part of the country. 
ILLER & COATES 
atta = 2:9 Pearl Street, New York. 


ITERARY COUNSEL.—The Subscriber continues to receive and 
r ad manuscripts ; to express a candid opinioa concerning them ; and, it requested. to 
submit them to publishers, For this servicea pretiminary fee is required. Letters, inclosing 
postage stamps, should be addreszed to PARK BENJAMIN, 
41 Pine-street, or 24 West Seventeenth-street, New York city. 
N.B.—Mr. B. may be seen by those desirous of li him prot lly, oa literary 
matters, at his oflice, 41 Pine-street, betweea the hours of 11 and 3 daily. 


DsissEctixe POWDER.—Osgor V. Dayton & Co., Sole Proprie= 
tors tor the United Siates, of Dr. K. Angus Smita’s Disinrecting Powper, which is 

uaranteed to be the cheapest and most efficient Disinfectant aud Deodorizer ever presented 
to the public. It instantly removes all smell from Drains, Cesspools, Urinals, Night Soil, 
&c. It counteracts all danger from INFection in cases of small pox, fevers. &c. ouse In- 
sects, such as Ants, Keaches, &c., cannot exist where it is sprinkled ; therefore no family 
should be without it. Seld in packages of 21bs, at ONLY 25 CENTS ; also in bags of 100 lbs., 
or by the tun. 

The public are respectfully invited to call and examine the merits of this superior article. 
Depot No. 167 Broadway. Orders by Mail promptly tilled. For sale by Druggists. 





Sim: 




















pexe OLD PALM SUAP, for Chapped Hands and Face, Bath Use, 
AND FOR CHILUREN.—It Is surperton 10 ANY OTHER, and being made of a vege- 

table oil, itis very emoilient and healing in its properues. To be had of Grocers generally, 

and of the manulacturer-, 


J. C. HULL & SONS, 108 Oliff Street, (North end). 





AUTION.—The Public are herewith 1 dagainst p < 

an inferior article of Candy, Sugar Plums, &c., sold. aad represented as having been 
manufactured by us, the present proprietors of the OLD CHAMBEKS-STREET CANDY 
MANUFACTORY. We here state that we have no “ Broadway Agency.” or “‘ up town de- 
pot,”’ for the sale of our Candies, &c. RIULEY & Co, have for sale, wholesale.and retail, a 
ee quality of Candy, &c., unequalied by any made in this country, and warranted pure. 

IDLEY & o., corner of Chambers and Hudson streets, opposite hludsun River Railroad 
Depot, New York. Established 1806. 








ILLIARD TABLES.—PHELAN’S Improved Billiard Tables and 
Combina‘ion Cushious.—Protected by Letiers Patent, dated: February 19, 1856; Ucto- 
ber 28, 1855 ; December 8, 1857 ; os aa 12, 1858. The recent improvements in these tables 
make them unsurpassed in the world. They are now offered to the scientific billiard-player 
as combining speed with truth, never before obtained in any billiard table. Salesrooms 
785 and 783 Broadway, N.Y. M i y No. 51 and 53 Arn Street. 
O’CONNER & COLLENDER, Sole manufacturers. 








G ENTLEMEN’S SUMMER SHOES.—Klegant and fashionable 
XZ Boots and Shoes. made in the very best style, can be procured at CAN1+KELL’S, No. 
818 Broadway, very cheap, and we advise those who want to purchase something exceedingly 
comfortable to wear. and very nice to look at, to visit his establisnment. A very large as- 
sortment of Ladies’ Gaiters and Children’s Shoes can also be found at CANTRELL’S. Low 
prices and good articles have rendered his establishment deservedly popular. 


Cex SUMERS OF RICHARDSON’S LINENS, and those desirous of 

obtaining the genuine Goods. shonld see that the srticies they parchase are sealed wih 
the fall name of the firm, RICH ARDSUN SONS & OWDEN, as a guaranty of the 
a and a mel of the Goat 

is caution is rendered essentially necessary, as large quantities of inferior and defective 
Linens are prepared season after season, aud sealed an he name of Richardson by Irish 
houses, who, regardless of the injury thus inflicted alike on the American consumer and the 
manufacturers of the genuine Goods, will not readily aban‘on @ business so profitable, while 
purchasers can be imposed on with goods of so worthless character, 
JNO. BULLOCKE & JNO. B LOCKE. 
(Agents for KICLHARDSON SONS & OWDs8.) 
No. 36 Church Street, New Yerk. 





NE, AND JULY FASHIONS 
ND NEW YORK MANTILLAS, BY 
Mack le, Nos. 29% and 296 Canal Street, 
(BRANDRETH BUILDING). 
ESPECTFULLY announces to the Ladies of New York and its vicinity, that he has re - 
steamer Arabia, a large assortment of PARIS MANTILLAS. 
of the various goods for sale : 


MAY, 
OF PARIS A 





is a list 

UIPURE LACE MANTL 

bn 
CHANTILLY ne 
PUS “ POINTS. 
PUSH “  CENTR 
BLACK SILK AND NET MANTILLAS, 
BLACK SILK AND Lace = 
CIRCULARS. 


ve: re: Scarf ether with a great variet Ding 
ss of cloth and other desirable materials.” —e ° cevivanen 


—This house claims especial avtention from strangers and visitors, as only one price 
is asked, from which age no deviation,and all articles shown may be relied upon as being 


what they are represen! 
WILLIAM BUCHANAN MACKENZIB, 
294 and 296 Canal Street, New York. 


TIFFANY & CO,, 550 RROADWAY, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
DIAMONDS AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES, 
FINE JEWELRY, WATCHES, CLOCKS, SILVER WARE, 
Bronzes, Artistic Gas Fixtures, Rosewood and Leather Desks, Dressing-Cases, Se.; Rick 
Fans, Opera-Glasses, and every variety of Fancy Goods. 
Attention is particularly called to oar 
Silver Ware Department. 

Not only do we claim superiority as far as artistic design and perfect Gnish are concerned, 
but every article we ¢ is guaranteed equal to English sterling (925-1000 foe)—a feature 
which should not be overlooked by purchasers of Silver Ware in this country, where there ie 
no iegal restriction to regulate the standard. 
e are the Sole Agents in New York, for the sale of 

Charles Frodsham’s Watches, 
which are acknowledged to be superior to all others as pocket time 


pieces. 
Every article is marked in plain tigures, at the lowest price for whieh it will be sold. 
A visit to our lish: 1 ine chase. 








TIFFANY & CO., 
No. 550 Broadway, New York, 








HOOP SKIRTS IN CHURCHES. 

HE GREAT DIFFICULTY AND MANY INCONVENIENCES EXPERIENCED BY 

the Ladies weariug the STEEL, HOOP SKIRTS, when entering and sitting in Chareh, 

Carriage, &c., as well as the continual breaking of the spring, large occupancy of spaes, amd 
too irequent inelegant displacement of their attire, is entirely removed by the use of 

WOUDWARD’S PATENT PREMIUM COLUMBIAN 
SKIRTS AND EXTENDERS, 

which are allowed by all whe have worn them to be beyond question superior to the Frenah 

Skeleton, or any other Steel or Brass Spring Sairt in the market, being every way pliable ; 

they are both easy and graceful, very COMPRESSIBLE, EXPANSIVE, ANd DURABLB, and form the 

MOST RELIABLE and DESIRABLE PROMENADE and TRAVELLING Skiet in the world. 
For dale at his Stores, 


ton Street, and 329 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Ladies please cali and examine them. 


BEST LIVERPOOL CANNEL 

And Halliburton’s Urrel Coal at Reduced Prices. 
HE UNDERSIGNED ARE NOW READY TO DELIVER THE BEST LIVERPOOL 
Cannel and Hallibarton’s Orrel Coal, both kinds expressly selected tor family use, at 

the following reduced prices :— 
® Chaldron. 
CANNEL COAL.......-....2-0000s $12 5O | ORREL COAL,............ cece eee eee 
Screened from Yard, aud Delivered Free of Cartage. 
Orders can be left at our Office, 45 South Street, or with our Agent, THOS, O'NEIL, at 
Yares foot of Warren Street, North River; foot ot Fourteenth Street, East River ; at No. 74 
West Thirty-second Street ; and at the Drug Stores of Messrs. Hegeman & Co., Nos. 165, 273, 


Sil, aud 70) Breadway. 
j 4 CHARLES A. HECKSCHER & 00. 


$4.50. PRIME ANTHRACITE COAL, $4.50. 
At $4 50 per Ton of 2000 lbs. Delivered Free of Cartage 
AT RETAIL. 
HE UNDERSIGNED ARE NOW DELIVERING THEIR CELEBRATED BLACK 
HEATH and HARD BRUAD MOUNTAIN and PRIME KED ASH COALS for Far. 
paces, Ranges, Grates and Stoves, direct from boats at the above reduced price ; from yard 
25 cents per ton higher. 

Orders can be leit at our office, No. 45 South Street, or with our agent, THOS. O’NEIL, at 
yards foot of Warren Street, North River; foot of Ith Sweet, East Kiver; at No. 74 West 
b2nd Street; and at the Drug Stores of Messrs. Hegeman & Co., Nos. 165, 273, 511 and 756 
Broadway. CHARLES A. HECKSUbDER & UO, 


BLANCARD HOUSE, 


BRoaznway AND TWELFTH STREET, NEW YORKE.—This ele 
gant establishment 1s jocated in the mos: fashiouable part of the city, on the highest 
point of groand south of Union Square, making it the most pleasant aud bealihful location 
in ine great metropolis. 

The Rooms are tinely ventilated, well lighted, and many of them constructed in suits of 
Pariours and Chambers communicating with Closets, Baths and Gas, suitabie for families 
and parties travelling together. 

v ne Boone has been thoroughly renovsted and refurnished, and is now open for the recep 
tion of guests. 

The appointments and arrangements throughout are extensive and liberal. 

The Larder and Cellars will at all times be stocked with the Best, and our patrone are as 
sured that no pains or expense will be spared to make their stay at the Blancard House ia 
all respects agreea le. 

The rrice for full board at the table d’hote will be limited to Two Dollars per day. By the 
week at lower rates. 

Rooms will be let separately, if desired, and meals served by the card, elther in Private 
Parlours or at Urdinary, at ali honrs. 

Public patronage is respectfully solicited by the new management. 

BLANVARD 4& McLELLAN. 


THE INTERNATIONAL HOTEL, 
Broadway, Corner of Franklin Street, New York, 


AS BREN RECENTLY REFITTED. THE ROOMS ARE ALL NEWLY CARPETED, 
The Furniture and Beds are superb and the Baths unsurpassed. 














LUR’s CELEBRATED SALOONS, 
Here are cancentrated all the comforts of a home, with the 


THE SPLENDID LADIES’ PARLOUR 
Commands an unequalled view of Broadway. 
THE INTARNALLONAL is the most ceutral of any of the Firat-Ciass Horers for busi 
ness or places of amusement, and ollers unsurpassed advantages to Families and Gentlemen 
visiting New York. 


2 
Are connected with the Hotel. 
luxuries of a palace, 


ALFRED FREEMAN, Proprieter. 


~ GARDNER'S HOTEL, (LATE BIXBY'’S,) 
Corner of Park Place and Broadway, 
FRONTING THE CITY MALL PARK, NEW YORK, 


HE SUBSCRIBER HAVING LEASED THE ABOVE WELL KNOWN AND LONG 
established Hotel, for a term of years, would be grateful to the traveillag Public for a 
share of their Patronage. 

Having secured the services of SOLOMON KIPP, who has long been identified with the 
travelling pablic, is a suflicieut guaranty that all who honour me with their patronage wih 
be well and kindty cared tor. 

‘the House will be couducted on the European pian, and connected with the Restaurant in 
the basement, long known as Florence’s Saloon, where meals can be had at all hears. 

Rooms by the day, week or month, aud at prices to suil the times. 
SoLomon Kipp, agent, 8. E, GARDNER, Proprieter. 








TO HERNERS, 

RINKERS OF CONGRESS WATEM.—We are reliably informed 
that mineral waters, under the name of ** ‘atoga’’ water and salts, under the name of 
** Saratoga” salts, are extensively imposed upon the public in the Southern and South-wester, 
States, where persons buying these articles desire and think ~ are ay ** Congrese’’ 
water, &c., whereas at Saratoga there are waters of all kinds, from Congress down to diteh 
water ; and the articles imposed in this manner on the public are mostly artificial compounds, 
entirely worthless, and often dangerous to'persons desiring the effect of Congress Warer, the 
effect of them being entirely dillerent from e genuine Concress WareR, frequently 
producing griping pains, vertigo, dc., sometimes resulling in serious permanent difficulties 
by weakening the digestive powers and destroying the tone of the stomach and bowels, often 
rendering a mild case of dyspepsia incurable—the effect am in no wise diferent from tha 
produced by saline cathartics dissolved in ordinary water—while Congress Water produces 
neither griping or injurious effect in any case, however debilitated the patient may be, it being 
tonic as well as curative. The Congress Spring, as is well known, is the spring, which during 
sixty-three years past, has built up the reputation of Saratoga, yet some have confounded the 
name of the spring with that of the place—thus affording the opportunity for swindlers to foist 
worthless articles upon the public on the strength of the reputation obtained by the Congress 
Spring, in a long series of years. The injury thus inflicted upon the public and ourselves is 
double, for on taking these spurious articles, and finding either no etlect or injurious effects 
from their use, they in future refuse the genuine Congress Water, supposing that they have 
already tried it. it is not a sufficient & at it is in bottles and boxes 
bearing our names, as the old bottles and boxes are greedily bought up by counterfeiters for 
the purpose of filling them with their valueless article and selling it as Congress or Saratoga 
Water ; buy only of those you can rely on—ConGkess Water and none other—and be ce: 
cd 





“Concress Water—C. & W.”’—if without these words, erous coun 
feit. As to the compounds called Saratoga powders, Saratoga salts, &c., they are not only va- 
lueless, but inyurious—not possessing even the virtues of the common Seidlitz powders of the 


ops. That it is impossible to form Concress Water sraselalty, we have the authority of the 
i i ch 





hat 
he has removed from his former place of business to E. A. BROOKS’ Metrepolitan 
Boot and Shoe Store, No. 575 Broadway, opposite the Metropolitan Hotel. H. N. would re- 
turn thanks for the kind patronage he has received for so many years, and assures his cus- 
tomers that, with the facilities he now has for making Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes of every 
description, of the best material and work, he can defy competition. Ladies wishing to see 
him at their residences, can do so before 10 A.M., or after 6 P.M. A note to that effect, 
through the post, will meet with prompt atteation. voy respecifully, 
IENRY NUNNS, 575 Broadway. 


FOR FRENCH PATENT LEATHER BOOTS, ready-made or 

mace to order; Fine Caif-s«in, from $4 10 $520; Long Outside Boots, tor Spring and 
Summer, Sporting, California or other purposes, $7 50. Lasts made to order, and warranted 
to fit the most difficult feet, for $2. J. HUNT, 430 Broadway. 


HENRY NUNNS begs leave to Inform the Ladies of New York, t 








ITANOS and MELODEONS of superior make, and extremely low 
prices for cash ; Second-hand Pianos at bargains. Piavos and Melodeons 1o rent, and 
rent allowed on purchase ; for sale on monthly payments at the Piano Agency of 
HORACE WATERS, No. 533 Broadway. 


emist, Sir Humphrey Davy, as follows :—‘‘ It is impossible to recombine the in- 

gredients so as to make an article of equal quality, the effects of which will be the same as the 

natural water.’”’ On writing us, we will send you list of prices, sizes and ey ee and by 

ordering from us direct, enclosing drafts for the amount ordered, you can havo it safely for- 

warded to any part of the world. e cores ee = i! W. 
le persons, to examin of the cork bran 

a a 4 CuARKE & WHITE, 


Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York Cty 
CAT. 


HE science of Medicire was instituted to guide and direct the successful practice of it. 
T Without a correct pathology of disease, practice will prove unavailing ia the removal 


genuine Congress Wa + 














of it. The locatiun, cause and results of Catarrh have been most singularly overlooked and 
misconceived by medical writers past and present. The wricer has devoved himself to the 

gation and elucid of this disease as a speciality for several years—has advanced 
and maintained bis pathology, which is enurely new and incontrovertible. 

Upun it he has based his treatment in the application of remedies for the radical cure of the 
most formidable types of this veers and which has proved to be uniform in almost every 
instance. It is no longer an incurable disease. 

Applicants by ae must describe particplarly their case and symptoms, and enclose $10 
for Jiaion an 3 








GESZLEMEN troubled with Tender Feet call at J. E. TATH’S, 
427 BROADWAY, and geta pair of Pannus Corium Boots, Shoes, or Gaiwrs = They 





are deligutful for this hot weather. xvery variety on hana of Boots » nd Shoes for the season. 
J. E. TATB, 427 Broadway, New York. 


ed.— Oflice, No. 3 sond st,, New York. RK. GUODALE, M.D. 








'T OFFICE NOTICE.—The Mails for EUROPE, via Southampton and Havre, 





er U. 8. Steamer VANDERBILT, will close at this Office on SATURDAY, the Lath day 
of August, ai 10% o'clock, A.M. . ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 








She Alhion, 











DIRECTORS OF THIS COMPANY HAVE THIS DAY DECLARED A DIVI- 
dend of FIFTY PER CENT. to its customers upon the premiums earned 
during the year ending Ist inst., on all policies entitling the holders to participate in the pro- 
fits of the Company's business, and Scrip will be issued on the 10th August to POLICY 
HOLDERS to the amounts for which they are respectively entitled, and upon the same day 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST will be paid upon the Scrip issued in 1857. 
The Directors have also declared a Dividend to the stockholders of SIX PER CENT. 
upon the Capital of the Company, payable on and after the 12th inst. 
New York, July 3, 1858. 
This Company continues the business of Insurance on terms as favourable as those of other 
solvent institutions. 
GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Secretary. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
a COMMERCIAL Company 
, 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
LATIO NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR OROSS 
AP Sing AganLariony amie ETRA TAROT 
OMice—65 Wall Street. | KNEVITT, Acruasy. 


REMOVAL. 





BRITIS 





THEIR OFFICE TO 
NO. 151 BOWERY, SOUTH-WEST r CORNER OF BROOME STREET, 
(Directly Opposite ~- Former Location.) 


fully solicit a 





Where they liberally extended 


ay dg 
Capital, Two Hundred Th 
With a large surplus securely invested. All losses promptly adjusted. 
FREDERICK R. LEG, President. 
Bansamin J. Patz, Secretary. 


New York, April, 1868. 


FRAMES FOR THE PORTRAITS OF 
DR. KANE, AND FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 
Of the best workmanship, and at the lowest possible prices, made by 
W., F. G. 
LOOKING-GLASS & PICTURE-FRAME MANUFACTURER, 
Cor. Guanp & Exszasetu Sts., New Yore. 
at the Albion office, where orders be 

eet D0 WS SE lan ical” cer aly SS 

wih 


A Dall 














WHEELER & WILSON’S 
BEWING MACHINES, 

343 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
D the highest ywarded in 1857 by the American Institute, New Y: 
land Institute, ‘Sibioore cates the Maine,” Connecticut, Tliinols, and Michigan 
Send a Circolar, Hapertel ant Sclentifie Optatens, and Testimonials from 
persons of the highest social posit 

BARTHOLF'S MACHINES, 


SEWING 
Vor Family and General Use. 


first Sewing Machines using a needle and shuttle, practically estab- 
ee ent 
Machine is, we think, destined to create a sensation. No family 


—Sunday Courier. 
most useful effective Machines in the market.”’—N. YF. Boty Bove 
“In of enna roe we kno none that can 





“ ”, — WW, Y. Sun. 

e not ravel.”’— Com. Bi 
PRINCIPAL orricn, NO. ». 450 BROADW Ay, © BROOME 8T 

AGENTS WANTED—Send for Address, No. 2841, P.O. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NOTHING TO WEAR” 
D. APPLETON & CO. 
PUBLISH THIS DAY, 

A STRIKING SOCIETY POEM OF UNIVERSAL INTEREST, ENTITLED 
“TWO MILLIONS!” 

BY WM. ALLEN BUTLER, Esq, 

The popular author of that most spirited and successful production, 

“ NOTHING TO WEAR,” 


which bad so extraordinary a perme grok gh and was everywhere 
quoted, spplanded, and imitated. 








‘ad 
't characteristics of the writer as to wit, Sune and tender- 
be found in all respects equal, if not superior, to 
“NOTHING TO WEAR.” 
“ Look throngh the world which all about you lies, 


The noisy town, its common, daily life, 
Flushed with hot with selfish strife, 
The crowded street, the dens of vice and want, 


t, 
Weave, tyeu vil eeuadpay on 
“TWO MILLIONS.’ 
4 SMALL, ATTRACTIVE 12uo. 
In FANCY BOARDS, 50 cents; In EXTRA CLOTH, 63 cents. 
D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 





WILL BE READY IN A FEW DAYS. 
“On the Authorized Version of the New Setemes, in connection with some recent pro- 
posals for its Revision.” 


BY RICHARD CHENEV1X TRENCH, 
Dean of Westminster, Author of “* The Study of Words,” &c., $e. 
In One Volume. 12mo. Price 75 cents. 
CONTENTS. 


I. ft Remarks. 
of the fptierions Version. 
ons of Translation. 


ntrod 
IL. On the E 


forsaken, or placed in the Margin. 
rammar in our Version. 


ry 8. | REDFIELD, Agent, 
No. 34 Beekman Street. 





AQUARIUM. 
This day is published, in 1 volume, 12mo., beautifully illustrated, $150. Sent free by mail 
on receipt of the price, 


LIFE BENEATH THE WATERS, 
OR, THE AQUARIUM IN AMERICA. 
BY ARTHUR M. EDWARDS, MEM. LYC. NAT. HISTORY, NEW YORK. 
H. BAILLIERE, 290 Broadway, New York. 


THOMAS 5 
WINE MERCHANT, 
44 BEAVER STREET, 
Offers for Sale at the lowest ruling prices, a large and elect ance a Poe 
FINE OLD = BRANDIES, AND OTHER FOREIGN SPIRITS, 
Sole Agent in the United States for Sale of 
BASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE 
Direct from the Brewery, Burton-on-Trent, England. 





FINE GROCERIES. 
ACKER, MERRALL & CO., 
i SUCCESSORS TO THOMAS HOPE AND CO. 
NO. 13% CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE, 
Opposite the Hudeon iver Rothont Suntan cee 
YONKERS, 
AVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND ESCR 
XD, AND 0 OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTIo 
of Fine Groceries, ineludi Ola Rare Old Wines, all the most Lf 
Raatentiirows MAS SUTALNE. ‘ll the dflrent varsasa or 
Finest Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Come, 


Saoeee, Conary, Menard, Sst amanda 
“A ree ee oma a above plasen, aud aa. the nage 





es 


Established 1776. 
A. BININGER & CO., 
SOLE SUCCESSORS OF ABRAHAM BININGER, ESTABLISHED 176, 
Continued by A. Bininger & Son, 1811, by Jacob Bininger, 1826, and by the present fw, 
A. BININGER & CO., 1836, 
Continue the business of 
IMPORTING WINES, LIQUORS, SEGARS, &c. 
At their Stores, 
Nos. 92 and 94 Liberty Street, cor. of Temple, near Broadway, 
Which they offer to the Trade and others on the most favourable terms, 
ABRAHAM BININGER, 
ABRAHAM BININGER CLARK. 
Sole members of the present firm of 
A. BININGER & 00, 


THE HOPE MILLS, 
NO. 71 FULTON 81 STREET taal YORK. 
J. G. ISHAM & 


DEALERS IN COFFEE, —— Lape AND MUSTARD, 
Hore Miits Yeast Powper. 
Bakers’ Cocoa and naa 030 ey Cocoa ay 


Roasted and Ground — Ground Pi , Pimeni four a Cloves, ines 
Mustard, a Ry Rice, Flour, . Bree wringer, aly 








J. G. Issam] UN. J. Bouag 


Cream Tartar, French 
fee, Jamaica Ginger, White, Afciesn and Cayeane Pepper, in 
d and G a for G 





Coffee 
Mills and Factory, Jersey City. 





FINANCIAL. 





THE RIGHT OF SEARCH. 
An Inquiry into the Right of Visit or Approach 
BY SHIPs OF WAR. 
BY JAMES WHITMAN, ESQ., B.A., BARRISTER-AT-LAW, 

Of Nova Scotia. 

NEW-YORK: 

PUBLISHED BY JAMES MILLER, 

Broadway. 

Price Twenty Cents. 





ENGLISH BIBLE W. OUSE, 
122 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORE. 


(BRANCH OF OUR LONDON ESTABLISHMENTS.) 


E23 & SPOTTIS WOODE, 8 gas oy md s IMPORTERS OF THE STAND- 
ARD AND AUTHORISED EDITIONS. An e Stock constantly on haad, and a 
Great Vanier or Surers Bixprm Yin 8.) Prayer Books, and 


E. CHEESWRIGHT, (Removed from 47 Cliff Street) Agent for U. 8. 





NO. 448 BROADWAY. 
A NEW AND CHEAP SEWING MACHINE, 
on account of its universal tation to a tion of se for 
PIMTLI ES PLANTATIONS SHIRT MAKERS AND SHOP WORK, 
generally, and the low price at which it is offered to the Public, 
The People’s ae Machine. 
by J. W. Burnham, for the of its constraction, and excel- 
workmanship. It is easily Taanaged, ot not itable to get out of order, requires but 
to learn to operate it, no noise. 
reads itself, and uses any Kind of thread or silic witho at rewinding. 
d and sold exclusively by GEORGE W. GILBERT, 
No. Broadway, above Canal St. 





Le 








CARPETS 
REMOVAL TO NEW CARPET STORE. 
The subscriber has removed to his new and spacious stores, 
273 CANAL STREET, AND 31 HOWARD STREET, NEW YORK, 
Where be is prepared to exhibit » very fine assortment of Carpets, in New Patterns, at re- 






VELVET CAR rekio eccccceccececsoes $1 25 to $1 62) per yard, 
TAPESTRY BRU: . - Wt 1 
BRUSSELS... -10to 1% o 
THREB-PLY CARPETS + 100to 112% ped 

paseses case 4 to 8 - 
to 


INGRAIN, ALL WOO! 
. COTTO: “ 


s= 
S> 


273 Canal St., and 31 Howard St., between Broadw Elm aret. B New York. 
Alse, ons Agents for selling Ausvaw Powse Looms and Ausvg Ns Parison made Three-P!, 


ings nt enetian Carpets. 
. Garpote tor Obureben made to order. 


vy, 





OCEAN TRANSIT COMPANY. 
Offices In New York »—Nos. 422}; Broadway, & 7 Chatham Square. 
ARORLS J AND PACK AGES gel ey TO ANY PART OF ENGLAND, WALES, 

P*5sor D, and IRBLA. and the Continent of paseo. 

Parcels 5 AMERICA Aorwarded by our Liverpool and Glasgow Agents. Commissions 

DRAPTS, 5 pom suit, peste 1. 

—— D, GIBSON & CO., 12 erpool. 

YOUN PARK. 97 Union stree i Clase wes: 
PARDS. LOCKWOOD & CO. 





CHICKBRING & SONS, 
HAVING ve removed to their ne’ No. 694 B + (cor. 4th street,) are pre- 
offer their friends ‘and the public an extensive assortment of Grand, Par- 
or-Grand, uare, and U ht Piano-F'o soe apres, 
and at prices which cannot fail to Aes 
of and all to give 











Pianos to > Rent, ane the most favourable terms. 
new scale of UPRIGHT Eres, 
y instruments of their 
and cottages. 

. 0. i nt the firm in New York, and give his personal attention 

the requirements of the.r business. 
m@ All orders for TUNING and REPAIRING will be promptly attended to. 

GENUINE PARINA BAU DE COLOGNE. 
SOLE AGENCY FOR AMERICA 

Removed from No. 55 to No, 59 Liberty Street, New York, 

Me at) 4 42 le is open for inspection. Wholesale price 
currents can be had by 
- M. FARINA, No. 59 Liberty Street, New York. 








On IN CIAL LEGS & HANDS. 
pag wis HIS NEWLY INVENTED LATERAL ELASTIO 
The above superior substitute for a lost limb, combin- 


Also, sear op abriiorAL i 
can open and ah pat the War en Ptio as 
10, 516 ri J opposite the St. Nicholas Hetel. 








ALSERT FPREESTO: 
HE COMPA m their Quarries, *s Point, New Brunswick, the 
ALBERT AMIEESTONE. 0 E, of EITHER COLOUR, ee atany Tyo on the wana sea- 
rd. Orders should be left at the © Jompany’s Offices, or addressed, by mail, to the under- 
er two hundred buildings, of the finest andhttostene, erected in the cities of New Yo 
Philade! ae ve to the admiring AA of the public the DRA 
OR BUFF COLOURED STONE, admitted by al to have no rival among building materials, 
in beauty, uniformity of texture, “elegaace, strength, d ) and a 
“"Jesides this colour, the Company furnish th tone of a LIGHT 
is colour, the pany same stone of a BROWN 
Oe Ne a, os to costes eon nd ae “ 
een much used in structures, an grand effect. Se 
First Presbyterian Church Baltimo: by man. uilding 
United 2a, constructed of the Albert rt Freestone-of this this pe = oa Gotti & t= the 
The extensive and complete machinery of the Company at their'g quarries, the ease of work- 
ing and shipment, and their almost inexhaustible supply of stone, enable the Cor Company to 
execute orders for any quantity, and in BLOCKS of in? possible size, with the greatest dis 
patch. AMUEL DIN ——_ Secretary. 
Company’s Office, 15 Nassau Street, over the Bank of ohn ng York. 


CHOICE PARM FOR SALE. 
A Ne HE ILLINOIS CENTRAL BATLROAD COMPANY IS NOW PREPARED TO SELL 
about 1,500,000 Acres of Choice F in Tracts of 40 Acres and upwards, on 
Credits, va at Low Rates of In: 

These lands were granted by the to aid in the construction ga of thle Road, and 
Toss ianda were granied Oy ihe Geverament They extend from North East and North 
West, through the middle of the State, to the extreme South, and include every variety of cli- 

rtion 











of latitude. The N 


P the country—the air is pure and » while 
streams springs of excellent water abound.—Bit M is pana mined, 
supplies a cheap and desirable fi “pes ‘urnished at many poin' $2 to $4 — 
wood be had at the same .—B ng Stone of excellent Soy also 


the expense o! 
mould from two to five feet domme cy gently 
Resa’ which every facility is furnished for travel and 

Wenspertation, to Ot rincipal markets — Se ‘est, and the ecouomy with 
wi they can be 4 423 ot uable investment that can be founa; 
arable epport a sans, Sr Sees 6 ee be 4 small 

means, to acquire a comfortable independence in a aw yeare— greatest 
oo the facility and econom: ih which the products of these 


can be transported to that market, - A them — more peemiene. 


the prices asked, 
than those more rewote at governmch. fates, -as the additional cost of transportation is 
petual tar on the iaiter, which must ust be borne by the producer, in the reduced price he’ re- 
ceives fer his grain, 4c.—' “The Title is P Perfect—and ents are taade, Deeds 


pa 
executed by the Trustees appointed he Fay and in —- title dg | to the 
a thom abso! titles in Fee Simple, free and clear of every in- 


ORS ARE FROM $6 TO $90; INTEREST ONLY SPER ORXT | TWENTY PER 
cent. will dabicin'a Sk bunts years ater date, Those w! 





conte tn Fes ees Galen, and Rovkner containing 
farming, signed b Te farmers living in 
Pa it the State—also the cost of fencing, price 
harvesting, t! , &c.,—or any other information—will be cheerfully 
jerman. 





r, Complete ly Preserved 
would te, c tirenvored i former colar 


to the Greatest Age.—And who that is gray w 
or bald, but would have the growth 3, oF troubled with bud 
would have it removed ; or troubled with me, Scald ry or ee eruptions but ould 
be cured ; or with Sick Head-ache, (neuralgia) but would be cured. li also remove all 
Pimples ee J and skin. PROF. OoD's WAIR ‘RESTORATIVE will do all this, 
see circular following. 
Ann Arnpovr, November 5, 1856. 
Prof. O. J. Wood—Dear Sir : I have heard much of the wonderful effects of your Hair 


4 said 
Restorati bat Revehe: been so ofhen chensed by quackery s08 quack 
ives in same cate, 





PETER O. RAGSDALBE, 
Agent for Cotton Factors and Manufacturers, 
AVING HAD MANY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN THE PURCHASE AND CLASSI- 
fication of Cetton, and Stel pains sani eels cad 
Red River section, to make very h ding quality and 
annual shipment of Cotton Shreveport to nearl: and 
pester or op pe rer wet will find 





it for 


ay ey EXCRESENCES, CLUB JB AND IN- 
er, and immediate relief obtained. Testimonials cat: 








as 
Sed extll in the treatment et tene oful affilctions. We have removed to 616 Broadway, 
—— TITTLEFIELD & Ww ERVELT, C —— sates 
, CHIROPODISTS. 
ote eritenela Se aa Cee en es cree See pease longer practical 





D. WALWORTH, Att’y and Counsellor at Law, Natchez, Miss. 





J. W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin. 





HwRewar: bey te le that Scrofula o 's 
truth that not only Serofula and Salt Rheum, bu wren, ua ag, be Sect wtih | 
can be removed by this poonaneion, bo Sa ond cavil. 

at nee wo Now York; and by all druggists, at 25c., 


, | brome colour, and bad thickened ans beoo because of its bea upon the hair, 
but because of its healthful inf mind. of my family and 
friends are using your Restorative. with the happiest effects ; therefore my skepticism and 
doubts in ref to iti @ are eatirely removed; and id do most 
cordially and tially end it by all who > have their hair restored 
from wate or grey (uy reneee CC ann or ous.) to original colour and beauty, and by all 
young ould have hair eo 
Very traly and grat ‘a SOLOMON MANX. 
Friend Wood — ya a long saw you at Blissfield = hie 

Restorative for on gave mean an ane oo your agent in op — Teo oT got it twe 
concluded to try ‘hes i 


Revernetiecs wioases & its use to others 





EL S. LANSING & CO, 
72 and 98 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
UROPEAN COMMISSION = BANKERS, AND DEALERS IN 
change, have established a ra = 
peaeanniaie Agency 
for the transaction of general business in connection with their 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN EXPRESS, 
to transmit packages to and from all parts of Europe, and to afford all desirable facilities to 
Persons Going Abroad 
_ Sight and Time Bills on London or Paris, and Letters of Credit available in all parts of the 
REFERENCES. 
James Boorman, aaa cae E. Whitehouse, pun & Senet Fee S Dott, 
York. 


Boston. 
ny & Cha son, New Y¥. Dees Richmond Buffalo. 
Cary, Howard & er. Erastus Corning, Albany. E. 8. Sandford, jadelphia, 


CALIFORNIA STATE BONDS. 


ALIVORETA STATE BONDS RECEIVED AND TRANSMITTED 30 “psy 
City and there exchanged for the new Bonds of the State ~ required by the late 
ing act) and returned and delivered topartion’ - wy York and rincipal Atlantic ten, 
y WM. T . COLEMAN & eos. No. 83 Wall Street. 
SPECIAL ! NOTICE. 

Holders of the old issue of California State Bonds will bear in mind that they must be pre- 
sened at Sacramento City before lst January next, or they excluded from the provistons 
an! bonefie of the funding act, ‘and may be forever daa red. 

SACRAMENTO crry A! AND COUNTY BONDS 
re also received and transmitted to @acramento and exchanged for the new Bonds of the 
oiy and County, as required by their late fundin, unding act. 
Cs . COLLECTIONS. 
OUR SAN FRANOTSCO HOUSE gives special attention to COLLECTIONS on all the 
rincipal —— in CALIFORNIA and casces. Returns poe = made in gold or in 
good bills, sales for Califoraia or Uregon, 
p nee hemo og their bills of lading through 4 or house, and have the favoice paid for =e the ar 
aval of the goods there, thus giving purchasers full benefit of the on sales, and yet the 
sellers maintaining contro! their property until paid for. 


, COUPONS ON SAN FRANCISCO CITY BONDS payable in San Francisco, collected o 
2, it, and 
: CHANGE on San Francisco, for sale. 

ADVANCES made on of approved Merchandi igned to our San Fraa- 


WM. T. COLEMAN & CO., No 88 Wall Street, New York. 


HOFFMAN, CAMPBELL & CO., 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN BULLION AND SPECIE, 
45 WALL STREET (PHENIX BANK BUILDINGS), 
CoLLections MDE. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 


RANT CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
and Cities of 

















py 'y HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, GERMANY, 

GREAT cee BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, RUSSI 

IRELAN SPAIN, ITALY, SWEDEN. 
, ON 

ATHENS, BEYROUT, CONSTANTINOPLE, CAIRO, 

ALEXANDRIA, JERUSALEM, &c., &c. 


Office in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
BAN RSs, 
CORNER OF PINE AND —— STREETS, NEW YORE 


Circular Notes and Letters : of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &@. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
ILLS ‘OTES PAYABLE IN Cannes. we WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 
B Fy any branchesor agencies, and when Exchange is provided fer, collected 
Sees any e J any 


granted, and bills purchased and collected on England, Ireland, Scotland, 
& ” in Worth R. ca an Aural 
- Zoey AIN, "wo 29 William Street, New York. 











General Financial Agent. - 

ITISH, COLONIAL, AND OTHER STERLING EXCHANGE, STOCKS, NOTES, 

Deer so ONheata and for sale: Leans negotiated, &c., &c.' 26 William Sireet, 
New York. 





BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York. 


Issue Barx CHARLESTON on the 

. se BANK OF LIVERPOOL, 

in sums of One Pound Sterling and upwards, payable at any of the Banks in Exgiaxp, 188 
Lanrp, ScoTLaNp and W4LEs. 








WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
N. ¥. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
Broadway, N. Y., 
| DBEANDs an 3 EXPRESS oe CALIFORNIA, OREGON 2 AND THE SANDWICH IS 
Mail Steamers of the 5th and 20th of 


NDS, b; 
— oe California. fornia, Oregon, 2.Of the Sandwich islands for sale ai all times. 





pct a a and truly yours, SOLOMON MANN, 


— Teammes, June 28th, 1852. 
T have used Prof. 0. J. Wood’s Hair ts wonderful effects. 
My hair was becoming, as I thought, prematurely gry. bab but by Ls =e of his Restorative it 


resumed its original colour, and, I have no di 
a a aaa co. Saari MY. ea WY Wire Railing 
‘00D & e! wa) great N. Y. 
Eatablishtasat'ond 1liMarket birect, Bt. Louis, Me. And’sold by all good Druggista, 





DELLvcs ELIXIR OF CALISAYA.—A delicious Tonic-Cordial, of 


benefit tated b 
meneoneecmmae oo Ane 
eee Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 





J em: and permanent cure 
S4NDs I dienes arisiag from aa linpure the r moms A gly Re ny _— 
Ong geele efficacious remedy will gent'y pt, othe functions of the stomach and oo 
to vegaier ans bealitiy oelie. om wi Ty pd-- -f$ -45~--1t Qe 
sate = the appetite, impart tone and vigour to the system, and gradually, but surely, extir- 


Se A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton Street, New York. 
“Sra Druggis generally. 











AUGUST BELMONT 
No. 76 BEAVER STREET, N. Y., 
ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
For the Use of Travellers. 


BROWN, BROTHERS & Co, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


—— 








THE —The x First-class Side~wheel, Steam- 
berth are and "ROR cee ‘are now both on the route to NORFOLE. 
care Oy ine and sts ook leave Pier 13, N. B., every SATURDAY and 
an Norfolk, $8 00 ; Petersburg and Richmond, $10 08. 
HENRY LUDLAM, 82 Broadway 


W. YOUNG & PROPRIETORS, 


OFFICE, NO, 16 BEEKMAN ST. 





= ae 
5. 4. AHERN. 











\\ oo Wh 


